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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

t#" ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 


‘they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 


and by force restore their rights; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 


_ unrighteous yoke. On this subject, ov FATHERS, IN 


FRAMING THR CoNSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 


ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 


Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. ‘To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wri Evisry Cuannixa. 
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SELECTIONS 


From the Westminster Review 
FEST DESTINY’ OF THE AMERI- 

CAN UNION. 

f the Fre 
with pretending to 
about the 
eearth in the course of June, 


neh amused herself, a few 


represent the 
ladies of E luTrope comet 
ike th 
yed off a man of science at one of her 

ions, by an affectation of panic about 


a l 
bo Dae 


him ridiculous between his 
vy absurd her idea was, and his 
person to whom he was speaking. 
| to convey was the same com- 
n administered to timid English- 
the comet would not 


that if it did ‘ strike 


first place, 
ind, in the next, 
wuld not find it out, but simply 
weather. The 


by such 


Americans and 
are illustrated cometary 

English- 
tarts at the word revolution, dep- 
st it, 
gins to envelope him, and, while 


An American, like an 


heaven agains disavows and 


it hes 
midst of it, insists that, however 
ing like 


be pass- 


tical times are, he sees notl 
, and cannot therefore 
. revolution. 
ession of young King George was 
ited in the colonies, and New England 
i congratulate itself on belonging to 
with its train of great names and its 
alter, 
irritated by the 


rty. “The year the townsmen 


were vexed and 


f custom-house officers entering their 

if law, at all times of the day or 

» search for smug gled goods This 
irtue of Writs of ’ Aw istance, invented 


; and they were the first- 


wv the purpose 


determination of the British govern- 


the colonies without their consent. 
t out an able lawyer on the platform of 
tl whose vol of resistance echoed 


] 


lonies. James Otis thus 


us Which 


whole of the co 
n of th 


if the United utes. 


upon the aie old 


war of id issued 


pendence 0 It was the 


of the eomet orb; 


y was aware of the moment of collision. 
in! O dear, 


ughts than revolution. 


no! Nothing was further from 
James Otis de- 
udy to sacrifice his very life in de- 


rights ; but the Americans were the 
| subjects that the 
Four y 


nforeed. the 


English monarchy 
urs later, when the Stamp Act 
ominous step was taken of 
lel tes from all the colonies, to consider 


erties were to be sustained: and in 


the Boston people hanged their ene- 
closed rather than 


hack ships la- 


their courts 


stamps, 


andise—resolved to endure the 


ry, Saw 
and sent 
incon- 
f the searcity of such commodities, rath- 
pay arbitrary import duties. The 

} 


‘v wore 
lished the wearing of mourning at 
i no more lambs till there was wool 

ught other 
mpact, But 
ition. Why, 


Sept mber 


colonies into a non- 


nobody dreamed that 


it was later than that— 
, 1768—that the convention of 


hundred towns assembled in Bos- 


y petitioned the King, and professed 


ty in the strongest possible terms :— 


| that the sovereignty of his Majesty, King 
all parts of the British Em- 
i thatewe should ever act or wish 
ugnati mn of the su ne! We appear as 
hun ig peace and order ; 

ple observe a medium between ab- 
a slavish stupidity under grievous 
hand, and illegal attempts to ob- 

the other, and steadily persevere in con- 
ations to recover their just rights and 

y think they may promise themselves suc- 


LIL. is entire in 





nbly desiri 


ild be less like revolution than this? 
nds a significant entry in the 


ims, when he had been listening to James 


\ me with my family, thinking.’ Even 
Boston Massaere, as it was called, when 


lost in a collision between British sol- 
rican citizens, the avowal of a desire 
e subject to British government is found 
sof all public meetings; though the grow- 
larity may perhaps suggest that the idea 


In 1771, 


‘ds of disunion were 


mn was becoming more familiar. 

in said that the se 
sewn: but even he did not perceive that it was 
Even when the 


rvest than seed-time. 


were incited to emulate the courage and faith 
s, who ‘made a settlement on bare 
¢ not afraid of poverty, but disdain- 


resistance was to be conducted * un- 


lof the British Constitution, and in 


to their charter.’ Towards the 
73, when night fell on a day of trouble 
tents, a mother and her young chil- 
neighborhood of Boston, listened for the 
the head of the household, who was later 
His wife helped him off with his coat, 
and when the children 
, she showed her husband how 
was that it was none but herself who took 
They were full of tea! But 
ven she would never have known so much 
* the fifty men who, with coats wrong side 
‘ covered faces, threw the tea into the dock. 
“us couple were as far as any one else from 
* that they were helping to enact a revolu- 
ch they were within three years of the 
It now hegan to be 
‘that if they would maintain 
nents and liberties, they must fight for them’ : 
did fight for them so soon as.the spring of 
but it is on reeord that the citizens who ral- 


ze | 


tht his slippers ; 
hed 


to 


™ of hie ol 
5 oS shoes, 


Tati 


1 of Inde pendenee ! 
i true, 


diary of | 


|lied and marched the militia after the skirmishes of | color, they have brought on themselves a long serics 


Lexinaton and Concord, and the women who nursed 
d, had, 


the middle of 


the wound: even then, no notion that they 


were in revolution. They were as 
ready as ever to start back from the word ; and they 
t as they had done for fifteen years, 
and that they 
their 
as their fathers had done before them. They 
were then actually the nucleus of the dreadful com- 
et, while they declared that their atmosphere was 
too ¢ 


as a comet was ct 


went on supposing, 
that matters would be accommodated, 
under 


and their children should live and die 


charters, 


loomy for them to see far, but that such a thing 


rtainly nowhere within ken. 

Our readers are by this time making comparisons, 
no doubt, between the incidents and feelings belonging 
first 
have for 


American revolution, 
and with perpetual in- 
We 


» the means of showing that a seeond 


to the 
some time past, 


creasing force and clearness, indicated a second. 


believe 
great revolution is not only approaching, but actu- 


we hav 
ally far advanced, and 
best of American citizens have so far profited by the 
lessons of their fathers as to be fully aware of their 
real position, though a vast majority still insist, as 
the new President did in his inauguration address, 
that ‘ all is calm,’ 
During the fifteen years preceding the 


because his party has carried the 
election. 
almost every 
that 


separation of the American colonies, 
was a lull, 


e Presi- 


body supposed, as often as there 


matters were settled ; and in like manner tl 
among the millions 
whom he addressed in March last, are satisfied that 


the declatation of the poll was safficient to annul all 


dent and all commonplace people 


the controversies and collisions which had lately 
caused the Union to ring with threats and promises 
of dissoluti m on either hand. When observers 


that the state of 
things looks very like re volution, the old reply comes 


stroke their chins, and remark 


' 


uP, ‘ Revolution! O dear, no! nothing of the sort! 
ar to the American people, that 
And the laugh 


tinst such observers is at least as contempt- 


‘he Union is so d 


ino lanse of ages will dissolve it.’ 


raised ag 


1857. 


Chambers’s latest 


comet of June, 
by Mr. 
he has awakened from the state of un- 


quirers after the 

We are 
work,* that 
yusness of the crisis with which, like most Eu- 


| ropeans, he ted by the 


glad to see, 
| consckc 
was infec Americans while on 
'their territory. His first impressions were of the 
| brilliant features of the destiny of the great Repub- 
illic. Retre spect and reflection at home have had the 
|happy effect of revealing to him the awful peril 
| which underlies the apparent prosperity, and the 
fatal barbarism which threatens the | 
With a 
Cham- 


lext nt of the 
American civilization. 

him, Mr. 
in immediate possessfon of 


whole structure of 
highly 
bers puts the 


his latest 


candor honorable to 


public 
and his work 


convictions, is just the 


1 


compilation that is wanted for use in 


go. We still 
striking in Mr. 
sensihilty, to the character and function of the Amer- 


the defect which 


Chambers’s former work—his in- 


observe was 80 


| | i an abolitionists ; and this is to be regretted, not 
| only for the sake of justice, but because the charac- | 


| ter and function of that body are indisputably the 


leading element in the question—W hat is to become | 


of a republic laden with the curse of slavery, in an 
jage too advanced for it ? 
the result 
| the crisis. 


Mr. Chambers despairs of 
he sees none but a calamitous issue from 
No other conclusion is possible to him ; 
| but his conelusion would be different, and his views 
infinitely more cheerful, if he were but aware of the 
history, quality, and actual influence of a body, 
| with whom it is clear he had not only no intercourse 
| when in the United States, but whom he has yet to 
Hearn to estimate. ‘To state the problem with a curt 
| dismissal of the abolitionists, hecause they are few, 
is like the account which might have been given of 
the Church 


| ago— Luther and his disciples being passed over, be- 


disturbances of the three centuries 


cause they were only a handful of men. This is an 


omission which largely affects Mr. Chambers’s conclu- 
; but, 
used with confidence, 


| sions, of course this caution being given, the 


| book 
trust, 


may be 
he extensively and thankfully read, 
stke of the mass of facts which he has brought to- 
gether in a statement almost as alarming to the Eng- 
what they 
Americans, who cannot 


who can say feel about 


lish public, 


American destinies, as to 


under their present circumstances, employ equal 
freedom of speech. 
| A few lines will indicate something of the impor- | 
Mr. Chambers; 
‘and if they should suggest to him the one remain- 
ing duty which would complete his good work—| 
i that of studying the history and function of the ab- | 
olitionists,—we have no doubt that the same candor 


tance of the element omitted by 


| which admitted of such progress as he has already 
made, will lead him on to conclusions more consola- | 
tory and animating than he can at present form 
in regard to the issue of the American struggle. 

| To the abolitionists proper belongs the honor of 
all the ameliorations in the condition of the slaves 
|of the South, and of the free blacks of the North, | 

for the last quarter of a century. They fixed the! 
attention of the world on the treatment of the slaves, 

|and thereby improved that treatment,—the slave- 
holders being at least as sensitive to the world’s 

opinion as other classes of their countrymen. In 
the North, so far from deserving the reproach which 
Mr. Chambers directs against them, of inhuman and 
practical aversion to the colored race, they have 
earned the opprobrious title of ‘ amalgamationists’ 

from the South by their success in opening to the 
free blacks the colleges, the pulpits, and the com- 
mon schools of their communities, as well as the 
steamboat and the omnibus, the concert room and 
church-sittings, with collateral benefits in propor- 
tion. By their stout warfare with the prejudice of 





* American Slavery and Color. By William Cham- 
bers, author of ‘Things as they are in America.’ 
London: W. & R. Geathbom. 1857. 





and those which | 


that some of the wisest and 


uous as any ridicule directed against trembling in- | 


{ 
England, 


as far as the historical and statistical particulars 


and will, we) 
for the! 


of fearful Their houses have been 
laid in ruins, their public halls burnt, their children 
their lives threatened and embit- 


They have watched with increas- 


pers xcutions. 


excommunicated, 
tered with insult. 
ing vigilance over such libertics as were provided by 
the Constitution, analyzed that Consti- 
tution as to prove to all minds that it must be 
amended before the Republic can ever again be tran- 
By this small band of devoted and enlight- 


and 80 


quillized. 
ened men and women, the conscience of the pation 
has heen kept alive, and the country has been revo- 
without violence and bloodshed, | 


lutionized, thus far, 


| by the force of reason and conscience. The revolu- 
tionary crisis being (as is agreed on all hands) iney- 
itable, its being accomplished by other means than 
a servile war wil] be due to the abolitionists, if that 
fearful catastrophe should be indeed cscaped. Super- 
ficial observers, and strangers indoctrinated by the 
slaveholders and their creatures, the Colonization So- 
ciety, have been apt till lately to despise the aboli- 
tionists on account of the smallness of their num- 
bers, and their severance from ali political parties ; 
but a deeper sagacity and the most ordinary impar- 
tiality will discern that these two particulars are the 
| very secret of their influence. It is because they 
know that political factions can never regenerate the 
public that they keep aloof from parties, and thus 
maintain their ground and their power through all 
politieal changes : and it is through their abstinence 
from intrigue on the one hand, and violence on the 
‘other, that their numbers must ever be small. To 
great accession of numbers, they must 
which they are not likely to 


do after a quarter of a century of severer temptation 


obtain any 
lower their standard, 


than can beset them again, and after achieving an 
amount of success which renders their principle and 
procedure unquestionable by all rational persons who 
services 


understand the case. The range of their 


has been wide and various. The condition of the 


slaves, in regard to material treatment, has been 
greatly equalized and improved by the attention of 
the world being fixed upon their case ; the false pre- 
| tences of all dishonest parties have been continu- 
ously exposed ; the Church, the judiciary, the legis- 
latures, and all leading men in each department, 
have been tested, and their true quality exhibited. 
The worldliness of the commercial North has been 
rebuked as effectually as the despotism of the slave- 
holding South : 
to a sense of the approaching crisis ; and, while the 
field has been cleared for the conflict, the slave pop- 
ulation has been deterred from insurrection. Be- 
fore 1832, when the first abolitionist spoke his first 
the slave insurrections averaged twelve in a 
from 1832 to 1856, there was no 
The slaves were aware that 
their cause was in better hands than their own, and 
they waited patiently till, in the course of the elec- 


the whole country has been roused 


lw ord, 
year ; whereas, 


insurrection whatever. 


tion of last year, Southern men themselves impru- 
dently identified the suecess of Fremont with the ab- 
| olition of slavery, and thus, according to their own 
confession, made themselves answerable for a partial 
rising. Even so bare’a recapitulation as we have 
given of the services of the abolitionists may be 
readers of Mr. 


work, as opening some prospect of a good and hap- 


welcome to the Chambers’s latest 
py issue where to him all appears perplexing and 
desperate. The ten righteous men, having wrought 
for so long, may save the city yet. 

Befyre we survey the recent transactions of the 
respective sections and States of the Union, it may 
be well to denote the various parties concerned in 
and its We do not 
mean to waste any space in describing the political 


the existing struggle issue. 
parties whose very denominations are a ludicrous 
puzzle to strangers. Such parties rise and disap- 
pear like bubbles on a turbulent stre: am; so that 
they are hardly worth a stranger's attention in or- 
dinary times. But, at present, scarcely any of them 
“appear to exist. 
i for them. the times are too grave for political skir- 


The current of events is too strong 


mishing ; and the whole people are massed in sec- 
tions characterized by distinctions which cannot be 
admitted and discussed in a day. 

The leading sections are the North and the South, 
of course; bat it is a mistake to suppose that the 
division of the men is as clear as the distinction of 
the poliey. The South has a policy ; and as it isa 


>| slaveholding policy, the very small body of slave- 


| holders usurps the title of the Southern section. Of 
| the ‘ 27,000,000 of inhabitants of the United States, 
j less than 350,000 are slaveholders in any sense ; and 
lit is computed that, of these, not more than 1000 
‘are indoetrinated and zealous slaveholders. Of 
| whom, then, does the so-called ‘ South’ really con- 
jsist? There are, as we have said, 350,000 slave- 
| holders; and if their connections of every sort are 
| included, the entire oligarchy cannot consist of more 
than 2,000,000. Then there are, at least, 4,000,000 
preintg The slaves being double the number of the 
| ruling class is a formidable circumstance in itself ; 
ad it becomes of proportionate importance to bites 
|what the remaining clement is. That element it 
| has been the policy of the South to keep out of view, 
and till lately it has succeeded: but the last census 
revealed the fact that the ‘ mean-white’ population 
of the South—the non-slaveholding whites—consti- 
tute no less than seven-tenths of the whole free pop- 
ulation of the slave States. In the ‘ History of 
American Compromises,’ this class of inhabitants is 
thus described :— 
* Wherever slavery exists, labor becomes, of course, 
a badge of degradation. In America, no class—not 
even the slaves—are so utterly degraded as the whites, 
who, in slave States, have no property, and must live 
by work or theft. The planters are always trying to 
get rid of them, as dangerous and vexatious neigh- 
bors; and these poor wretches—the descendants, for 
the most part, of the proud colonists of two centuries 
ago—are reduced to sell their last foot of land, and be 
driven forth to live where they can. They are re- 
eeivers of stolen goods from pianintions, and traflick- 
ers in bad whiskey, doing no honest work that they 
can avoid, and being employed by nobody who can 
get work done by any other hands. Few of them 
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can read; most of them drink; and the missionaries | 
report them as savage to an unparalleled degree, — 
many having never heard of God or of Jesus Christ. 
Of this class are the “ Sand-hillers,”” the “ Clay-eat- 
ers, " and other fearful a. normal classes of residents | 
in the slave States. Strangers hear, in visits to the | 
plant ations, of these * mean-whites” as the supreme | 
nuisance of the South, but are led to suppose that | 
they are a mere handful of people, able to doa good | 
deal of mischief by tampering with and corrupting 
the slaves. The last census, however, reveals the tre- 
mendous fact, that these “ mean-whites "’ are seven- 
tenths of the whole white population of the slave 
States.""—p. 29. 


“he readers of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Dred’ need no fur- 


ther representation of the mode of life of these peo- 
| ple; and the facts of their position, —their num- 
) bers, possessions, occupations, and social standing,— 


are exhibited with fullness and precision in Mr. 
Seaboard Slave States.’ 
| Here, then, we have the three classes which con- 


The 


| Olmsted's work on ‘ The 


| stitute the population of the South :—Ist. 


| owners of property and their families, composed of 
ja smnall caste of 2,000,000 of persons; 2d. Their 


slaves, now more than double the number of the ol- 
ligarchy; and, 3d, the poor whites, who have nei- 
ther property nor power to labor, and who outnum- 
Till very re- 


| ber the other two classes together. 


| cently, these were literally all: for free negroes are 


men, large corporate bodies of manufacturers, and © 


| crowds of individual producers in all crafts. ‘The 
only part of the 17,000,000 of the North not inelud- 
ed in this mass of freemen are the two classes of im- 
migrants and free colored people. The latter are 
few, though more numerous than the slaveholders. 
They are somewhat under half a million, and they 
have no political weight at present, except in an in- 
direct way, by their political competency and rights 
being one of the questions of the controversy, Till 
quite recently, the full importance of the immigrant 
element of the population was not recognised, though 
the slave States have manifested a growing jeal. 
ousy of the labor-power by which the superiority of 
the North in wealth and prosperity has been creat- 
ed. ‘The formation of the Know-Nothing party—a 
Southern deviee—was the first great recognition of 
the vital importance of the foreign industrial ele- 
ment,—being neither more nor less than an admis- 
sion that slavery and immigration could not co-exist 
in the Republic. A similar testimony was afforded 
when, on the disappearance of the Know-Nothing 
party, some Southern governors and legislatures 
opened the fresh project of a renewal of the African 
slave trade. The Northern States have borne the 
same testimony by the formation of the Emigrant 





excluded from slave St: ites by Sale and usage, and in | 
ij fact ; and white labor cannot co-exist with black. 
| But the eagerness of the Southern oligarchy to ex- 
tend the area of slave States has led to the unex- 
| pected issue of slavery being stupped in its spread to } 
the south west by the intervention of a substantial 
industrial body of immigrants. Mr. Olinsted’s vol- 
us that the 
Germans in that State, at the heginning of the pres- 
ent year, is computed at 35,000, 
25,000 are settled in the German and half 
counties of Western Texas.’ 


ume on ‘ Texas’ informs number of 


‘of whom about 
German 


‘Among the Germans of the West (of Texas) we 
met not one slave-owner; and there are not probably 
thirty among them all who haye purchased slaves. 
The whole capital of most of them lies in their hands; 
and with these, every black hand comes into tangible 
and irritating competition. With the approach of 
the slave, too, comes an implied degradation, attach- 
ing itself to all labor of the hands. ‘The planter is by 
no means satistied to find himself in the neighborhood 
of the German. He is not only by education undéon- 
genial, as well as suspicious of Nanger to his property, 
already somewhat precariously near the frontier, but 
finds, in his turn, a direct competition of interests, 
which can be readily comprehended in figures. The 
ordinary Texan wages for an able field-hand are 
$200. The German laborer hires at $150, and 
clothes and insures himself. The planter for one 
hand must have paid $1,000. ‘The German with this 
sum can hire six hands. Itis h are the contact galls.” 
—A Journey through Texas, p. 432. 


The reader of Mr. Olmsted’s charming narrative 
of his experience among the 








German settlers will 
| need no arguinents to convince him that any conflict 
between free and slave labor on that fuir field must 
| issue in the defeat of the latter. Mr. Olmsted says : 

*I have been thus particular in describing the con- 
dition and attitude of the Germans, as the position in 
which fortune has placed them, in the very line of 
adyance of slavery, is peculiar; and, so far as it bears 
upon the questions cf the continued extension of cot- 
ton limits, the capacity of whites for independent ag- 
riculture at the South, and the relative profit and 
vigor of free and slave labor, is of national interest.’ 
—p. 440. 

Here, then, is a fourth element of Southern pop- 
ulation, small at present, but steadily increasing, 
and admirably placed for driving back slavery from 
the south-western frontier. The planters fear and 
hate this element ; the negroes love it, as far as they 
recognise it: and the ‘ mean-whites’ hardly know 
what to make ofit. The Germans, meantime, 
have no liking for any of the three classes of neigh- 
bors. , 

How are the 17,000,000 of the North massed in 
regard to political questions? Their numbers alone 
would seem to give them power to carry any point 
in which they believed the welfare of the Republic 
to be involved ; and when it is remembered that the 
suffrage is bona fide in the Northern States, while 
in the South three fifths of the slaves count as vot- 
ers by a constitational fiction, strangers may well 
wonder how it is that the freemen of the North, be- 
ing much more than double the number of those of 
the other section, permit any conflict which ean en- 
danger their country. Hitherto, it seems to have 
been the business of the slaveholding aristocracy to 
govern the Republic for their own purposes, in yir- 
tue of their compact organization, their strong and 
united will, and their accomplishments as men of 
letters and leisure ; whereas the freemenof the North 
have had only a negative policy with regard to the 
great subject on which the South has a positive one ; 
and the next great question. that of protection and 
free-trade, is one which is supposed to render the 
commercial and manufacturing portion of the Re- 
public dependent on the producing section,—the 
merchants and manufacturers on the cotton-growers. 
Henve, mainly, it is, that the vast body of free, in- 
dustrious and prosperous inhabitants of the Union 
are regarded only as a party, and a subordinate par 
ty, in the political history of the country. It is 
obvious that whenever the prestige of the 
party is shaken, and the bulk of the free population 
is fairly roused to honest political exertion, the 
Constitution of the United States may become what- 
ever they choose to make it, by means peaceable in 


But they are not roused to honest political exertion ; 
and hence it is that, though the Southern oligarchy 
are deteriorated in ability, degraded in morals, and 
brutalized in manners, as a necessary consequence of 
a protraction of slave institutions into an age too 
advanced for them, their abler and more civilized 
fellow-countrymen of the North are involved in a 
revolutionary struggle, instead of carrying their 
government up to the head of the free governments 
of the world. This immense population, which 
lives in subservience to half a million of fellow-citi- 
zens, consists of hundreds of thousands of 

millions of land-owners, innumerable of all 





denominations, multitudes of other 


proportion to the preponderant force of numbers, 


Aid Societies ; 
| the } keeping up of the supply of laborers in the old 
States, as the settlement of fresh territory,—at 
once preventing the extension of slavery over new 


the object of which is not so much 


soil, and giving the benefit of the increase of pro- 
ductioa to the commercial North, instead of the ag- 
ricultural South. This important ‘body of citizens 
—the Evrope:n clement—consists chiefly at present 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
j 
| 
} 


of Germans, whom we have just seen actually turn- 
ing back the tide of slavery on its remotest frontier, 


and who afford a good rampart on the Northern 
Illinois, Indiana, and the hack of 
Pennsylvania and New York. The distinctive and 
highly useful characteristic of the Germans is, that 
they are commonly capitalists and laborers in one. 
So are the Hungarians, Belgians, Dutch and Swedes, 
| while the Irish afford an element more resembling 
the slave labor of the South than any other that can 
be found in the free States. The whole body is, in 
combination, one of yast and growing consequence. 


frontier,—in 





Lastly, there is the very small body of Abolition- 
ists, properly so called. In number, probably much 
under one in a thousand of the citizens, standing 
outside of political life and action altogether, and 
combined by no other bond than that of hostility to 
an institution which every body about them osten- 
sibly condeins, they make no show to account for 
their importance. We do not include under the 
term any political party which assumes any conve- 
nient portion of their doctrine; because it is clear 
to all impartial persons that the great problem now 
harassing the Republic cannot he solved by the as- 
cendancy of any political party. Weare, therefore, 
classing the Free-Soil party, and every other tran- 
sient embodiment of the great difficulty, with the 
general mass of the Northern population ; and when 
we speak of the Abolitionists, we mean the perma- 
nent, small, active, agitating anti-slavery body, to 
which the South attributes all its woes, and which 
really is answerable for the critical condition of the 
question at this day. There is no truth in the 
Southern accusation, that the Abolitionists tamper 
with the slaves, or countenance violence in any 
form, or under any pretence. The great majority 
of them are non-resistants, and moral means are 
their only weapons; but they are, as the Slave 
Power says, the antagonistic power by which the 
destinigs of the Republic have been pledged to a 
principle, as in the days of their fathers, and at 
whose instigation the confliet must be carried 
through, and the fate of the nation decided. They 
are the actual revolutionizers of the Republic, while 
for the most part peave-men in the doctrinal sense 
of the term. The difference between them and the 
amateur peace-men of some European societies is, 
that they do not consider the shedding of blood the 
greatest of evils, but simply an inexpedient method 


bound to ‘ cry peace where there is no peace,’ but 
will not cease to agitate while the wrong is unrec- 
tified ; and, at the same time, their mode of pro- 
cedure is of incalculable value where the solution to 
be apprehended is that of servile war on the one 
hand, and a military despotism on the other. 


These, then, are the sections of the population, 
North and South, among and by whom the second 
great American revolution is to be wrought out. 
What has been done up to this time? What is 
doing now? By what phenomena are we justified 
in speaking of American affairs as in a revolutiona- 
ry state at this moment? We will cast a glance 
round that great circle of grouped sovercignties, and 
see what social symptoms are exhibited from point 
to point within the frontier. For the history of the 
question on which the fate of the Union hangs, we 
have no room ; and we cannot do better than to re- 
fer our readers to the sketches offered in the works 
of Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Harriet Martineau. The 
economical condition and much of the social char- 
acter of the slave States are fully and most ably ex- 
hibited in Mr. Olmsted’s two,volumes. The very 
pag of both these books of Mr. Olmsted 
the eminent reputation of American trav- 
a branch of literature in which our cousins of 
the Northern States excel most other men; and we 
should enjoy the task of justifying our admiration 
in this case by a full review of Mr. Olmsted's works ; 
but our immediate object is to mark the revolution- 
ary indications of the country and time. A brief 
and cursory survey of existing affairs will, we think, 
convince all observers that to deny that the Ameri- 
can Republic is, and bas long been, passing through 
a revolution, is to be very like the inexperienced 
generation who heard the firing at Lexington and 
Coneord, and saw the tea shot into the harbor, with- 
out any notion that the colonies had cut themselves 








adrift from the mother-country. 


of prosecuting their aim; and thus they are not | 


The survivors of the founders of the Republie be- 
| lieved—we now see how wisely—that the first move 
in the second revolution was made in 1820. Thought- 
less persons wondered at the solemnity of their lan- 
guage; but time is fully justifying it. In 1787, 
when there was a distribution of lands belonging to 
Virginia, the establishment of slavery on new terri- 
tory was prohibited ; and nobody called in question 
the power of the National Congress of that day to 
impose such a prohibition. During the thirty fol- 
lowing years, there was no dispute on the point ; 
and it was with dread and surprise that, in 1819, 
the venerable statesmen of the Revolution began to 
‘apprehend the course which the South is following 
out at this moment. Tt was on the occasion of the 
Missouri Compromise that the doubt was insinuated 
whether Congress could impose conditions on the 
admission of new States into the Union. In the 
‘History of American we find an 
account of the emotions excited by an anticipation 


Compromises,’ 


of what we are seeing now :— 

‘The prchibition of slavery on the distribution of 
the Virginia lands in 1787 proves that the power was 
no matter of doubt at that time; yet it was now 
contested, in the teeth of as many as survived of the 
very men who had made the Constitution, and dis- 
tributed the lands. The conflict was fierce; and it 
embittered the latter days of the patriots who yet sur- 
vived— Jefferson, Jay, Adams, Marshall, and indeed 
all the old political heroes. “ From the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill to the Treaty of Paris,” says Jefferson to 
Adams, “we never had so ominous a question. I 
thank God I shall not live to witness its issue.’’ 
Again, after the compromise —“ This momentous ques- 
tion, like a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled 
mé with terror. I considered it at once as the knell 
of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. 
But this is a reprieve only—not a final sentence. A 
geographical line, coinciding with a marked princi- 
ple, moral or political, once coneeived and held up to 
the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated ; 
and every new irritation will mark it deeper and 
deeper.” Jay wrote—*I concur in the opinion that 
slavery ought not to be introduced nor permitted in 
any new States; and that it ought to be gradually 
diminished, and finally abolished, in all of them.” 
The most cautious of politicians, Judge Story, never 
threw himself into any great public question but once, 
and this was the occasion. He spoke in public on 
behalf of the absolute prohibition of slavery, by ex- 
press Act of Congress, in all the Territories, and 
against the admission of any new slaveholding State, 
except on the unalterable condition of the abolition of 
slavery. He grounded his argument on the Declar- 
ation of Independence and on the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as on the radical principle of 
Republicanism. When the result was trembling in 
the balance, and the issue seemed to depend on the 
votes of six waverers, Judge Story predicted a settle- 
ment by compromise—a present yielding to the South 
on condition that it should be for the last time; this 
«last time,” however, involving the admission of the 
two waiting States» whose climate ‘and productions 
afforded an excuse for slavery, to which Missouri could 
not pretend. A short and pregnant sentence, in a 
letter of Judge Story’s, shows that a new light had 
begun to break in upon him at Washington, which 
might make him glad of such a compromise, as a 
means of gaining time for the preservation of the 
Union. After relating the extraordinary pretensions 
of the South, he coneludes thus:—* But of this say 
but little; I will talk about it on my return: but our 
friends in general are not ripe for a disclosure of the 
great truths respecting Virginia policy.’ 

For thirty-seven years, the great constitutional 
question has come up again on all marked occasions, 
and under many phases, till the present year, when 
ng the conditions of revolution are fulfilled, and 
| there appears to be no escape from the alternative of 
' of the original Constitution of the 
Republic, or its preservation by means of a separa- 
tion of the States. To this issue the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott 
seems to have brought the great controversy » whieh 
may be brietly thus described. 

In the original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence, there is a paragraph which was struck out 
It charged George IIT. with the 
| crime of the slave trade, among the other offences 
| there set forth in solemn order. Mr. Chambers saw 
this document in the rooins of the American Philo- 
sophical Society at Philadelphia; and he naturally 
considers it ‘the greatest archaeological curiosity ’ 
that he saw in the country. When that paper was 
drawn up, slavery existed in all the States ; but its 
abolition was so near and certain in many of them, 
and the universal dislike of it appeared to be so 
strong, that even the far-sighted Franklin believed 
that it would soon be got rid of, with other mis- 
chiefs imposed by the connection with England. 
We have Lafayette’s testimony, (given in grief at 
the bad spirit which had grown up between 1776 
and 1830,) that during the revolutionary war, there 
was no distinction between the blacks and the whites 
az soldiers and citizens. Soldiers of the two races 
bivouacked together. cating out of the same dish, as 
well as fighting side by side: and in the towns, the 
free colored men were citizens, in every senseas good 
as the whites. Even so late as 1814, nearly the 
same position was held by the black soldiers, as is 
proved by General Jackson’s address to them a few 
weeks before the battle of New Orleans. ‘ As sons 
of freedom ,* the General wrote, * you are called upon 
to defend our most inestimable blessing. As Amer- 
icans, your country looks with confidence for a val- 
orous support,’ &c. In a subsequent address, the 
recognition of the citizenship of the negroes was as 
ample as possible. ‘When on the banks of the 
Mobile,’ he says, ‘ I called you to take up arms, in- 
viting you to partake the perils and glories of your 
white fellow-citizens, I expected much from you,’ 
&e. When the Americans began to govern them- 
selves, therefore, and for long after, the condition of 
}the negro race was this: Those who were slaves 
were rapidly obtaining freedom by the abolition of 
slavery in State after State ; all importation of ne- 
groes was forbidden after 1808 ; and the emanci- 
pated slaves became citizens in the fullest sense of 
the term. While the eradication of slavery was 
supposed to be thus in the settled States, 
the institution was excluded from new territory by 
express provision, as in the case of the distribution. 
of the Virginia lands, under the compact of 1787. 
|The mischief and disgrace of the institution were 





,an overthrow 
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, as unnecessary. 
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‘Was more or less reason for the excuse of 
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inherited crime up to 1820, when the Missouri | 
Compromise destroyed it, by unnecessarily introduc- | 
ing slavery into the State of Missouri, where it was 
not justified by circumstance of climate, or any | 
overpowering expediency whatever. Still, it was | 
the practice to speak of slavery as an evil and a dis-| 
grace, and®to cast the blame of it on England which | 
introduced it, till the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1855, by which the institution was 
adopted as the substantial policy of the Republic, to | 
the support of which every State of the Union should | 


' 


be pledged. American ambassadors in Europe, and | 
the entertainers of European travellers in the United | 
States, were wont to speak plaintively and depre-| 
catingly of the misfortune they bad inberited from | 
the mother-country. But for seven years past—we | 
may say for thirty-seven years past—the excuse has | 
been invalid ; and now the nation, if judged by the | 
action of the federal government, proclaims to the | 
world that ‘slavery is the corner-stone of the Re- 
public,’ as Governor M’Daffie of South Carolina | 
declared it to be, when few had courage to make 


such an avowal. 

It was in a continental or national Congress—the | 
Jast—that the prohibition to introduce slavery into | 
new territory was passed in 1787 ; but the acts of | 
that Congress were sanctioned and adopted by the | 
Federal Congress, without dispute or demur, for a! 
long course of years. We have seen how great was | 
the shock to the surviving statesmen of the Revolu- | 
tion when the right of that Congress to rule the | 
conditions of new States was brought into question | 
in 1820. 
promise, which, by excluding slavery from all terri- 
tory north of a certain line, licensed it in all ter- 


The controversy was suspended by a | 
: | 
Ten years after that com | 


ritory south of that line. 
promise, the Abolitionists began to see how fearful | 
were the condition and prospects of their country, if 
slavery should continue to impoverish the soil of half 


rupt the morals of the whole; and they have worked | 
devotedly, and made the most magnanimous sacri- | 
fices, during the intervening quarter of a century, | 
to revolutionize their country by moral agitation, | 
with a steady avoidance of politic al movement, in 
order to int reept the last fatal result of a servile! 


war, bringing on a total national overthrow. 


Though there were more signs al political dis- 
turbance prior to 1850 than we have space to detail 
—such as the suppression of th right of petition | 
tu Congress, the violences inflicted with impunity 

n the Abolitionists, and the prostitution of the 
mail vice,—there was a sufficient external quiet 


and decorum preserved to cover up the wounds of | 
the Republie from foreign observation, and to excuse | 
timid or indifferent citizens from appearing to see | 
The warnings of the 
the 


that any thing was wrong. 


Abolitionists were troublesome and vexatious ; 


rebukes of Dr. Channing were smiled at as coming 
from a mere divine, who could be no judge of prac- 
tical affuirs. The legislation of 1850 was a thunder- | 


clap to many who had been apathetie before ; but | 
its portentous character was not estimated till the | 


broad tokens of revolution were displayed in the | 


leading State of the Union. hey might not be | 


“l as revolution, any more than the pouring 


ree wre 

out of tea and of blood ona former occasion: but } 
they were something so serious as to rouse and pre- 
pare the gen val mind for the yet more critical man- | 


ifestations of the present day. 

(To be continued.) 
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From the 
DISUNION A PLAIN 
LETTER FROM REV. JEHIEL CLAFLIN. 

Bast Wustmonreianp, N. He, Oct. 12th, 1857. 

Mr. Eprrorn:—In the * Repository’ of the 2d} 
inst., in an article from your pen, under the caption 
of + Anti-Slavery,’ | find some remarks on the disso- | 
lution of the ‘ Union,’ which, L think, are justly | 
liable to criticism. You say, you ‘do not like the | 
course of Garrison, Phillips and others, in denoune- | 
ing it, {the Constitution of U. S.] asa whole, as a| 
‘ eovenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ ’ | 
Again you say, ‘ Wherein the Constitution of the | 
United States recognizes slavery, and makes provi- | 
sion for the surrender of the fugitive slaves, as we 
believe it does, it is wrong, wickrp.’ And again, 
you say, ‘It [slavery] is an enormous wrong ; and 
for you to enslave a human being would be a dam- | 
ning sin before God and High Heaven.’ And again, | 
you say, that the provision otf the Constitution, in| 
favor of slavery, ‘ is wicked, per se.” 

Now, if slavery is such a daring sin against God, | 
and such an intolerable and wnendurable outrage 
and crime against man ; if, as Jobn Wesley said, it 
is the * sum of all villanies,’ and the concentration 
and embodiment of all sins and wrongs in one, and 
all this is found in the Constitution, as you admit ; 
1 ask, then, if the Constitution is not, emphatically, 
a ‘eovenant with death, and an agreement with 
heli’? The words, chatte/ slavery, are synonymous 
for all conceivable crimes and outrages against hu- 
manity, not to be tolerated for a moment,; and yet, | 
from its familiarity, men speak of it with as much | 
nonchalance as if it were a commercial blunder, or 
a matter of finanee. Some speculate about it as an 
INSTITUTION us coolly as they would about a tariff, 
or an insurance company. It is this low view of he 
unutterable wickedness of slavery that blinds the) 
minds of the American people to the true character} 
of the Vonstitution. You say, ‘ the Constitation, 
as a general thing, is a good instrument, and in fa- 

Right and Liberty.’ Admit it, if you please; 
but is not all this wickedness incorp rated with it 
in the Same instrument? THlow then, I ask. in all 
sincerity, can you take an oath to support the Con- | 
stitiifien, or vote for another+o act as your agent? 
Here is a mora? difficulty, insurmountable in my 
mind. In swearing to support it, yau swear to sup- 
port the ‘ compr nnises ’ which are wicked, excced- 
ingly so. You say the Constitution, generally, is 
for Liberty. Suppose it is, does that tact displace 
or neutralize its wiekedness ? 
to be told, if you were thirsty, that the draught of- | 
fered was nineteen twentieths pore water, and only | 
one twentieth was deadly poison? Would you ae- | 
cept such a * compromise ’ as that? Would you 


} 
| 
| 





vor of 


call him a man of truth, who, in the transaction of | 


important business, should tell you one lie to even) 
ten truths? You 


; Py * 
' ing the year in which the Fugitive 


Would it avail you | age his popularity (!) by any foolish vulgarity’! 


would not say, he must lie in} «essentially modified.’ 


just, and good in it. But with many, the Consti- 
tution ‘is the end of the law for righteousness.’ 
We know that slavery isa flagrant sin, a monstrous 
and colossal wrong and outrage, and all the ‘ Dred 
Scott Decisions,’ and all the edicts of civilized or 
barbarous nations, of the past or of the present, can 
never make it right or just. 

I have no wish to impugn the motives of the 
framers of the Constitution, nor of those who 





on the character of their aets and. doings. 


They 


The ‘ Uuion’ should not be preserved at the ex- Pennsylvania) as ‘a wanton attack on the 


pense of the liberty of one buman being. This 
truth would not be difficult to see, if we ourselves | 
were the victim. It surprises me, verily, to hear 
so good a man as Gerrit Smith say, that the slave- 
holder, aéias mar-Stealer, has a moral right to eom- 
pensation, if he ceases his abuse and outrage u 
the persons and rights of his equal brothers and 
sisters, in holding and treating them, not as men 
and women, but as brutes! 
Brother Ballou, if you were President, and the 
slaves should rise and strike for freedom as did our 
fathers, the Constitution requires you to use the 
mnilitary force of the nation to shoot them.down. | 
Would you do it? If you would not, then how can | 
you swear to do it, and avoid perjury? We must | 
do right, though the heavens fall. be 





I am for the ‘dissolution of the Union ’— 1, | erty, is tantamount to making slaveholding a consti- 
To eseape all participation in, and responsibility for, ‘tutional act in every part of the country. ‘Wait a 
little longer,’ and see. 


the sin of slavery. 2. That the slave may be free 
I want ‘ dissolution , asa means, not as an end. 
Yours, fraternally, 


Jeune, CLarLin 





Che Liberator. | 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


>. - 





CAN UNION. 

In ‘Tne Liprravor, this week, we commence the 
republication of a remarkably able and profoundly | 
philosophical article which appeared in the Westmin- | 
ster Review for July, and which has attracted consid- 
erable attention, and elicited a good deal of criticism, | ! 
(mostly of a spiteful character,) in this country. 
New York Eveniag Post, which assumes to be quasi | 
anti-slavery, but which has always exhibited a narrow | 
and contemptuous spirit towards radical abolitionism, | 
sneeringly describes this masterly essay as ‘ evincing | 
a microscopic diligence in collecting trivial details and | 
gossip,’ (!) while ‘overrunning with assertions and | 
reusonings, so grossly at varianee with probability | 
and with facts of common knowledge, as to reflect. 
peculiar discredit upon its author, and the respectable 
This is notall. + For 
the credit of British discernment,’ says the Post, ‘we 


periodical in which it appears.’ 


cannot but believe that the accumulated misstate- 
ments, exaggerations and crude speculations thus 
jumbled together, are'too manifest to impose on the 
most credulous’ ! 

‘This sweeping impeachment would excite no sur- | 
prise, if found in the columns of the New Orleans 
Delta or the Charleston Mercury; but its appearance 
in a paper assuming such general championship for 
the cause of Northern rights against Southern ag- ; 
gression, and affecting such literary dignity and fair- 
ness, as does the New York Evening Post, is certainly 
remarkable. Its bitterness is, doubtless, to be ac- | 
counted for from the fact, that the Westminster re- 
viewer does not regard the Republican party as com- 
petent to do the work of freedom, but recognises in 
the small body of uncompromising abolitionists, ‘ the | 
The 
Post, indebted to the labors and sacrifices of that un- 


ten righteous men who may yet save the city.’ 


compromising band for a large share of its support, 
and for its ability to confront the Slave Power on any 
issue, is clearly lacking in magnanimity, to say noth- 
ing of gratitude. 

The Westminster reviewer believes, in regard to the 
question of slavery in this country, that events are 
tending to revolution, and a dissolution of the Unien. 
Because this is net the belief of the Post, j¢ is no 
reason why that paper should treat the reviewer with 
contempt; and because the review has a few slight | 
technical errors, which in no wise affect its historical 
value or philosophical scope, it is not therefore to be 
falsely branded as ‘reflecting peculiar discredit upon | 
its author,’ or upon ‘the respectable periodical in | 
which it appears.” 

Whoever may be the author of the review, it is ev- | 
idently from the pen of one who is not a tyro in 
American affairs; whose observation of the tremen- 
dous struggle which is here going on for the mastery | 
between Freedom and Slavery, is not only diligent | 
and sagacious, but the result of a world-wide interest 
in the cause of humanity ; and whose powers of gen- | 
eralization and analysis are of a high order. We 
wish it could be read as extensively as there are un- 
derstandings to be enlightened, or minds to be affected, 
in the United States, especially at the North. } 

Of its ‘ accumulated misstatements,’ the Post refers 
to the following :-— : { 

1. 1850 is given as the timeof the repeal of the | 
Missouri Compromise, instead of 1854. This may 
have been a typographical error, or simply confound- 
“Slave Law was 
passed with that of the repealinforessid. In either 
case, it is of slight consequence—hot at all ‘affecting | 


the reasoning or conclisions of the writer. H 





2. The reviewer erroneously attributes to Gov.) 


Wise, of Virginia, the paternity of the term ‘ greasy | 
mechanics,’ as applied to Northern artisans by 8} 


Southern journcl, This leads the Vest to eulogize | 


the hair-brained Virginian, whose contempt and abuse | 
of the North are boundless, as the last man to dam- 
The 


very pink of courtesy is Henry A. Wise, especially | 
toward free laborers and free institutions ! 
3. The reviewer supposes that a strong anti-slavery | 


resolution, * that was submitted to the New York As- 
sembly at its last session, wasadopted ; whereas it was | 
a tenet | 
That modification may not | 


everything, to constitute him a liar; so, when the| pave taken place, or been known, at the time the arti- 


Constitution is denounced as above, it does not fol- | 


low that the good in it is also denounced. I think 


you misapprehend Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips. | 


| cle was written. Even the Post will not pretend that 


the presentation of such a resolution, by a committee, | 


T ask again, how ean you maintain moral consis-{ in the Assembly, was not a pregnant fact, and a sig- ! 


tenev, and continue fellowship with 
under such a Constitution? You say, amend jit.— 
Bat if it is wieked, can you support it as at és till it 
is umended ? Could you join an avowed pro-slavery 
church, and act in good faith and fellowship among 
them? If not, how then ean you be a member of, 
and a participator in, a pro-slavery goverument? 
Our remedy in such cases is, not continued approv- 
al, bat secession... If it was your mother, or wife, 
or daughter, that was thus crushed in the dust by 
the Constitation, would you go for its continuance 
one hour? 

Slavery isa sin,’ and we are not to stop one mo- 
ment to calculate what will be the consequence of 
ceasing to sin against God. We must look at this 
great question in the light of morality, absolute 
justice, the requirements of the Gospel of Christ, 
and the law of the living God, and not from the 
Jow stand-point.of the financier or speculative poli- 
tician. We are to ‘ remember them in bonds as 
hound withthem.” ‘If the Lord be God, then fol- 
low him.’ You say the compromises are not bind- 
ing on your conscience. Then, I ask, how can-you 
swear to do what you do not intend to do ?—for you 
have no right to make exX¢e, or reservations. 
No man would be allowed thus to take the oath.— 
He must swear to support the whole — its injustice 
and imiquity, as well as its freedom and equality. 
Can. we serve ‘ two masters’ in this way, and keep 
a clean conscience ? 

The stupidity, blindness and édolatryof this na- 
tion, in regard to the Constitution, are 
ing. Many men, in their partizan z 
“above all that is called God, or that is worsh 
Now, [ solemnly aver, that there is nothi n tl 
Constitution of these United States that challenges 
our yeneration or respect, beyond what is true, 






* man-stealers ’| nificant sign of the ‘times. 


| 4. The reviewer treats the proposition, to allow the 


i 


| 


| as ‘a revolutionary act.’ Of course, this is a misap- 


prehension, No distinction of color is known at the 
| ballot-box in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, | 
Vermont, Rhode Island; and in some of the other | 
free States, colored citizens are allowed to vote, but | 
with certain unjust restrictions. Each State is com- | 
petent to determine this matter for itself, and it has | 
no bearing upon the disunion question. 

5. The Post makes the reviewer ‘gravely assert, as 
an ascertained fact, that the National Hotel malady 
was caused by arsenic, deliberately administered by 
slaves.’ ‘The reviewer makes no such assertion, but 
only says, ‘ By the latest accounts, the conviction that 
arsenic was the agent is becoming universal.’ ‘That 
conviction was openly expressed by Southern jour- 
nals; and up to this hour, the cause of the poisoning 
at the National Hotel remains as much a mystery as 
ever. : 

6. The reviewer, in view of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, regards ‘slavery as perpetually and every where 
present as the atmosphere, over the whole area of the 
United States,’—supposing that, by that decision, ‘a 
slave-owner may carry his negroes into any State of 
the Union, and settle them there as slaves, notwith- 


©+ Resolved, That this State will not allow slavery 





standing any State laws to the contrary.’ Althow 
that decision does not, iz terms, go to the e 
stated, yet in spirit and design itis understood by 
South to be preparatory to making slave property @ 
legitimate in one State of the Union as an 
For this the South is unitedly contending, though, 
Mr. Toombs may still hesitate about the expediency 
adopted it; bat [havea right to sit in. judgment ‘Rape en eS ee 


the established laws of the country.’ Two 
least, are positively settled by that decision :- 
that colored citizens of the several States are not 
PN | izeus of the United States, and hence cannot make ar 
appeal to the United States courts for protection ; and, 
secondly, that.a slave may be carried by his ma 
into a territory or free State, be held as a slave mene 
and by force carried back to a slave State, without 
j obtaining a legal right to his freedom. The reasoning 
of Judge Taney, in regard to negroes having no rights 
which white men are bound to respect, and to the na- 


Bill as placing Massachusetts ‘ outside of the pale. of 
the Union.’ 
} motely, it may be. 


very ? 
right of jury trial to any person arrested as a fugitive 
aillaadic ais slave on the soil of Massachusetts; but, to this ex- 
BOSTON, OCTOBER 30, 1857. | tent, it is in defiance of the Fugitive Slave Law, which 

ee overrides jury trial by a summary process, and also of 
the States, and to undermine the liberties and cor-| , MANIFEST DESTINY’ OF THE AMBRI. | the decision of the Sppreme Court of the United 
| States. 
| Power, revolutionary in its tendency ; for between 
freedom and tyranny, what can exist but division, 
conflict, and irreconcileable hostility, to ‘ the bitter 
end’? 


‘The Subjegation of the whole North to all the decrees of a 
slaveholding oligarchy. 


for its skilful grouping together of so many significant 
incidents, as demonstrating the growth of the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment, and the increasing alienation be- 
tween the North and the South; for its clear and just 
discrimination between genuine abolitionism and geo- 
graphical free-soilism, and its merited recognition of 
the tormer as the only reliable element in the land to 
grapple with slavery ; and for its compreliensive esti- 
mate of the relation of events (trivial indeed to the 
eye of the careless or superticial) to the grandest rev- 
olutionary results. 
soon to be published in a neat pamphlet by the Amer- 
' ‘ican Anti-Slavery Society. 


there being any symptoms of an approaching dissolu- 


| right of suffrage to the free colored citizens of Towa, |_ 


within its in form, or under any pre-|~ 
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ure of slave property as on a level with other prop- 


7. The reviewer considers the Personal Liberty 


We wish this were strictly true; re- 
‘That Bill has been denounced as 
reasonable by the Southern journals—for what is not 
reason in this country, if it be in antagonism to sla- 
Still, it does nothing more than grant the 


It is, like every act of opposition to the Slave 


The result of the anti-slavery struggle must 
»¢ either the dissolution of the Union, or the complete 


The Westminster review is exceedingly valuable 


We are glad, therefore, that it is 


! 
The Evening Post affects to smile at the idea of 


tion of the Union, and sneeringly refers ‘to the pro- 
ceedings of one hundred disunionists in the State of 
Massachusetts,’ as though there were not tens of 
thousands in the North already united in the senti- 
ment, that the Union is ‘a covenant with death’ that 
must be annulled! For the editication of all who are 
skeptical on this point, the Westminster reviewer re- 
cites the facts in regard to the revolutionary struggle 
of 1776, and bids them learn a useful lesson in histo- 
ry. Up to the hour when the first gun was fired at 
Lexington, what loyalty was expressed by the colo- 
nists, at their public meetings, in their resolutions 
and addresses, and in their petitions to Parliament ! 
And yet, almost in ‘the twinkling of an eye,’ how 
In 


itself considered, the threepenny tax on tea was a 


suddenly the connecting cords were sundered ! 





small matter; and so was each separate grievance, of | 
which our fathers complained ; but, in the aggregate, | 


HE LIBERATOR. 


- It is said that Uncle Tom's Cabin is allowed openly 
to be read and sold in the din s. Even 





if this were @ truth instead of a lie, | 
sion shows the difference between ‘the 
in which exception i: at the South, to the or- 
dinary infringement of slavery upon the rights 
white and nominally free men, these exceptions are’ 
ALLoweD ; and the allowante is assumed to be a favor 
instead of an insult; and the recipient is expected to 
be thankful, instead of burning wih righteous indig- 
nation. : : ‘ ite 

Imagine, if you ean, at the North, a Governor, or a 
post-master, or a chief of patrol, or the chairman of a 
Vigilance Committee, or the head bully of a Lynch 
court, taking upon himself to allow you to buy such 
books, subscribe for and receive such newspapers, 
hang up in your parlor such pictorial illustrations, lend | 











fit! 
looks too contemptuous for you to use in telling such 
a person to mind his own business, and let yours 
alone? 

But we have now been speaking of matters of per- 
mission and favor. If the allowance is at once a 
gross insult and a shameful infringement of your 
rights, what must the prohibition be? If these 


in the dry ? 

Imagine further that, at the North, you have done 
a thing so harmless, according to our ways of think- 
ing, as to give a hungry woman a piece of bread—to 
point out to a traveller his best and nearest road—to 
give a night’s lodging to a destitute stranger—to be- 
stow a useft:] book upon one who is athirst for knowl- 
edge—to teach an ignorant child the alphabet—or to 
listen with interest and respond with sympathy to the 
tale of one who had endured great wrong and great 
suffering; and then imagine an utter stranger—who 
may bear the aspect cither of a swearing, brawling, 
drunken, brutal bully, or of an elegant and polished 
gentleman—a self-constituted spy, judge and execu- 
tioner over you—demanding, with an air of authori- 
ty, whether you did any one of the things above men- 
tioned—why you did it—how you dared do it—wheth- 
er you have been in the habit of doing such things—- 
and who your accomplices are! and then teli me 
whether your astonishment or your indignation would 
be greater at such impertinent arrogance ? 

But our suppositions have not yet come up to the 
reality of the case we are considering. Imagine fur- | 
ther. that, when you have treated these insolent in- 
terrogatories, and this unwarrantable -assumption of | 
authority, with the silent contempt or indignant fre 





. | “ } “ ; 1 > 1 . z 7 H - . 
buke which you find most suitable, the bystanders | pondence which was maintained to the close of his  hilation of such gifts, for wl 


. . . . , 
should unanimously side with your assailant—that | 
they should join in overwhelming you with re- | 
proaches—that they, should lay hands upon your | 


person, seize your keys and papers, search your trunks | 


and apartments, carry off such of your property as 


they wished, and then successfully claim, béfore the | with Mr. Armstrong (after the brief one on Sunday,) Republican; Caleb Swan, ¢ Straicht-Out Re 
community, the praise of vigilant guardians of the | Which took place on Monday at his own house,—noth- cai’; Henry J. Gardner, American, Hunker 






freedom and that of slavery. In the few instances verge ; actual and livir 1 
r- | essential spirit and principles of the Gospel of Jesus 
of | Christ. ph sa needs to be said that his fervent 
‘spirit, his enthusiastic admiration of whatever is most 





fishness of others,—that he kept to the last his own 
high.standard of human duty, believing, as God lives, 
though his eyes might not see it, that the perfect tri- 
umph of Right over Wrong would come, and the 
such volumes, and give away such tracts, as you see spitit of Humanity be completely vindicated from all 


What terms would be too keenly sarcastic, what | tyrannous and oppressive claims. 


one should especially be named, entitled —* Infallibili- 
ty not Possible ; Involuntary Error not Culpadle.’ — 
This is a thin octavo of less than two hundred pages, 
a second edition of which was published in London 
and Bristol in 1851, 
thoroughness, and boldness; in which the absolute 
things happen in the green tree, what shall be done, 2nd perfect Right of Private Judgment is maintained, 
against both Catholic and Protestant controvertists, 


Among many published works of Mr. Armstrong, 


It is a work of great power, 


in a most masterly manner. 

It was on a beautiful Saturday evening, in July, 1843, 
that the writer of this came to the city of Bristol, 
England, a stranger to every person in it, a wanderer 
in search of health from his American home. On the 
following morning, he sought out the place which the 
venerable name of Lanr Carpenter had long made 
interesting, nay, sacred to him, the Lewin’s Mead 
Chapel. Entering the plain, but spacious building, 
and mingling with the large congregation, he was 
conducted to a seat. Very soon, the pulpit was occu- 
pied by a gentleman, seemingly somewhat past the 
prime of life, yet in the full possession of every facul- 
ty, and of very prepossessing appearance. Tis whole 
manner, his full and rich voice, the elevated charac- 
ter of the devotional service, and the powerful dis- 


_ aE — peracnswourer_ seman es 
SS 


England. His own true heart led him to 
‘ost entire confidence in Kossuth’s hi 
integrity. Nevertheless, when he Je 
intention to visit the United States, 
wrecked anti-slavery characters of Europe 
had preceded him thither came full before 
he was moved to address to Kossuth a lotte 
most respectful friendship, wherein he 
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gh ee ples 
AMed Koseney, 
the multitud, , 
Ans Ww 
him, ang 
T, of yj 
Sought to 


him on his guard against the insidious ips, ons 

which would inevitably be brought to bear y tn 

in this country, with all their strength, jy ss “ 
: Order to 


seduce him from his allegiance to. tha 
erty, which he had hitherto so brave 
rently so sincerely, served. We : 
for that now fallen man, had h 
counsels of his Bristol friend, and 
spirit with the strength whic 
dom would have imparted. 
over that friend, when he could yo longe 
eyes to the evidences of Kossuth’s wre 
to the slaveholding despots of the s 








course, in which the preacher eloquently and con- 
vincingly showed how much a true understanding of | 
God depends upon a sincere love of Him, all tended 
to inspire the purpose to seek for his acquaintance. 
A self-introduction took place, after the close of the | 
service, which met with a truly kind and friendly re- | 
sponse from Mr. Armstrong—for he it was; and thus | 
the way was opened for an acquaintance which after- | 


wards became a warm friendship, and led to a corres- | 


life. 

At the risk of seeming egotistical, and yet with a. 
view to show how deeply the anti-slavery cause had | 
taken hold of his mind at that time, the following 


little incident may be given. At the first interview 


States, and to their more guilty defen 
gists of: the North. 


has the cause of American Anti-S 
the removal of a strong pillar and 
the same distant city,—Bristol, 


could be less alike than Joyy bi 
Groncre Armsrnonc, 
ardor and warmth of the Irish char 
was as strikingly marked by the ¢ 
eration of the Englishman, 
men of rare gifts, of cultiy 
hearts in their bosoms, the cause 
Slavery commended itseif alike a 


at Spirit of Li}. 
. 
4¥y and any 1. 
1 would it have by 
eth 


© taken heed 


to th 
nerved his own 
h friend’ 
7 that friend's y 
The keenest ¢, 


SNef came 


T shut hic 
tched truck} “a 
Southern Unit ' 
ders 





and &polo. 
And now, for the second time Within a short 
10rt per 
lavery to lament 
Support, in one ar 
No two men, in constitution and temper 
iperament, 
a SHor Estrin ang 
While the latter had all the 
acter, the former 
autions, cool deljh. 
Yet, Christians both 
ated intellect, with true 
of American Anti- 


nd equally to both 
With mutual regard and friendshj a ae 


it together, and cach to ¢) 
cheerful willingness, his trit 


P, they labored for 
he other rendered, with 
mute of respect and aff 

tion. Seldom has any human ios a : . 
friends from one Spot of earth; for it is seldom 2 t 
two men so highly and largely gifted are thus pt reli 
arly united. But they are not lost to us é 
cause. Their memory will ever be 


10} 
1 


» hor to our 
: a lesson, f mo. 
tive, and an incentive, to all who truly labor for the 
downfall of wrong. ’ “9 

This brief notice may be concluded with the fol. 
lowing passage from a recent letter of a gen 


' B . tleman jin 
Bristol to a friend in this country :— 


‘Perhaps, before this reaches you, you will. be 
some other means, have learned that dee go a bi 
much-respected friend Mr. Armstrong is freed fy ~ 
his sufferings. He died on Thursday morning, A a 
gust 6th, about 4 o'clock, calmly, peacefully, hate 
his head on his wife's shoulder, its eart)], vill W 
the last time. 


Mahing 


Where are now all the genius. and ; 
talent, and the eloquence, and the scorn ayains: 
ness and wrong, which have clectrific 


and touched so many hearts? 


] 80 Many 
There can be bog 
1ich a worthier s 
must have opened !’—s. m., sx. 

> 
Execrion. The State Election in Mos 
chusetts takes place on ‘Tuesday next, N 


Stare 


ov. 2. The 
candidates for Governor are—Nathaniel P, Roy) 
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public welfare, and consign you to prison, or violently | ™ 4 yet having passed between us on the subject of Slavery ; Erastus D. Beach, Border-Rufiian, Satan 


expel you from the town, es a convicted incendiary ! Slavery in America,—one of the first inquiries which Democracy. It is an election in which we ha 
This last is a state of things which even imagina- | he made was to this effect: ‘ Why is it that, of all | wery little interest. The re-election of Goy. | 


have taker 


: 


tion will hardly allow you to figure as existing at the | others, the Unitarian ministers in your country seem’ yer—the unscrupulous demagogue—the contemner of 


North; but, at the South, and throughout the slave- | 5° loth to touch the subject of Slavery, and indeed 


holding States, this is the natural, normal and cus-} take such pains to avoid it?’ 
To this complexion | eral terms, that I had found it very difficult to find a 


tomary condition of society. 


My reply was, in gen- 


they have come, and here they have determined, by | satisfactory answer, myself, tothe question. Without 
acclamation, to remain. These are the manners and | much noticing my reply, he went on to say— ‘I beg! 


morals which they wish to extend into Kansas, Ne- | 


reading, not a great while since, in one of your 


braska, Oregon, Minnesota, Washington and Utah } monthly religious magazines, a report of your autum- 


Territories ; and such progress have they made to- nal Unitarian Conference ; and it was stated that one | 


wards this infamous end, and so far have they cor-| of the ministers present called attentiou to the subject 
S 3 


rupted this guilty nation towards complete acquies- 
cence in their will, that those among the popular 
parties and the popular sects who are farthest ad- 
vanced towards reform venture to propose nothing 


(of Slavery, and desired the Conference to take some | 


| action about it; but it seemed there was hardly a per- 
{son to second the movement, and so many to object to 
jit, that nothing was done.’ 


rde 1; » in x i » 7 Y an 3° el . : iy - ° 
the burden became insupportable. It is the extra | better than compromise, to ask no more than the | YU refer?’ I said, springing to my feet, and warming 


So it will be in| 


} 


ounce that breaks the camel's back. 


withholding of this reign of terror from regions now 


towards him on account of the earnest interest in the 


this new revolution, which is fast culminating to the | nominally free, or trembling in. the balance betvecen | subject which every word, look, and tone oi’ his be- 


point of disunion, There must come a separation be- freedom and slavery, and to consent that, this being | spoke :—* Was it one held last autumn at Worcester, | 


tween the North and the South, sooner or later, in 
spite of the laugh of the incredulous, the hiss of the | 


| malignant, the cowardice of the faltering, the betrayal | 


of the perfidious, and the loyalty of the besotted. 
— , 


VOLUNTARY SERVITUDE. 


g } ic , - “¢ . } * ; ; ; ; H » . 
A — ap siern ni both by oe - a4 | may be overthrown, if the subjugated ones can mus- | cal person then conversing with him in his own study ! | 
yas 2c y pres 2 - ss j G rf 5 | 
sion, was deeply interested in music, said to hisneigh- | 4. spirit, energy and perseverance enough to use the | This was, of course, a very pleasant surprise and coin- 


oor, a Protestant—* I hear high praise bestowed upon 


a novel called Consuelo ; and, particularly, that it con- | 


tains many true and beautiful thoughts respecting mu- 
sic, sketches of the lives and characters of some per- 


sons highly distinguished in that art, and a lofty esti- | 4 enthralled, if they did not basely hug their chain, | 


granted, the rights of the North and of man may 
elsewhere remain trampled under foot as at present. 
Yet another statement is required to complete the 
picture of the degradation of these Northern and 
Western States which falsely call themselves free. 
For every evil there existsa remedy. Even slavery 


means. But the poet has truly told us— 


, 


‘Who would be free, hemselves must strike the blow. 


If this Northern people were not corrupted as well 


| Massachusetts?’ ‘I do not remember the place,’ he 
replied, ‘but I have the magazine, and can readily 
| ascertain.’ Producing the pamphlet, he found that it 
| was the Worcester Convention to which he had _refer- 


‘To what meeting do | 


| 
| 


} 


{ 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
{ 
! 


the voice of the people of Massachusetts, as expressed 
through two successive Legislatures, ior the removal 
of the slave-catcher Judge Loring from ottice—the va. 
emy of the Personal Liberty Bill, because it 
the right of jury trial to such as are 

gitive slaves in this State—the official iusulter 
clergy of the Commonwealth, in hi 





mation, because they dared to raise their voice 
gainst some of the damning deeds of the Slave P 
—would elicit shouts of joy throughout Hunl 

and bring the deepest disgrace upon the old Bay State 





ur 


But he will in all probability be distanced by Mr. 
Banks. 


said (ali ‘ 
Ponitycan Meretinc rm Wanp &ix. Another 
spirited demonstration was made last Monday evening, 
by colored voters and others favorable to the election 
of Nathaniel P. Banks for Governor, Among the 
speakers were Charles W. Slack, Albert J. Wright, 
John A. Andrew, 8. P. Hanscom, Dr. W. F. Chan- 


ning, Thomas J. Marsh, Rev. Mr, Hanson, Robert 


ted, And he also found that the minister who there | Johnson, et al. 


had introduced the subject of Slavery, was the identi- 


cidence, and made all the more pleasant by being so 
| completely unlooked for. This was the best introduc- 
, tion, of each to the other, which could possibly have 


taken place. 
Mr. Armstrong’s mind was at once vigorous and 


mate of its meaning, use and purpose. Can you lend) for fancied profit or convenience, they might at once | brilliant. He was active and zealous in inquiry, keen 


me that book?’ The lady thus addressed handed the 


first volume to her neighbor, assuring him that the, thralled’; if even Massachusetts had virtue enough | 


praise he had heard of it was well deserved, and re- | 


joicing beforehand in the pleasure which his cultivated 
mind would receive from its perusal. The next day 
he came back, not to take the second volume, but to 
return the first, saying that the Bishop did not ap- 
prove of his reading any works by that author. 

How shameful! that a man of intelligence and re- 
finement should feel obliged to place his mind under 
the absolute control of a person far less competert than 
himself to select the proper food for it! How shame- 
fui! that in the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
class of men should exist, who can assume and main- 
tain such control, and thus directly interfere with 
the diffusion of useful knowledge! Virtuous souls 
that we are! how we are shocked by the occasional 
instances that come to our knowledge of a censorship 
of the press, when that censorship is conducted by 
Catholic priests ! 

After all, this bondage is merely voluntary... The 
person above mentioned submitted to the Bishop's 
prohibition only because he chose-to do so. When- 
ever he chooses, he can break this imaginary chain, 
He ean plainly say to the Bishop—‘I find the first 
yolume good, and I choose to read the second and the 
third.” And to remonstrances or threats he can re- 
ply, at his pleasure, either by a calm repetition of the 
decision he has made, or by snapping his fingers in the 
face of His Reverence, who will thenceforth be pow- 
erless to control him. 

But ovr censorship of the press, to which we in 
like manner submit, though we too might, by throw- 


ing it off, attain a much needed independence—ours is 


‘enforced by violence as well as claimed with despotic 


haughtiness, and stupidly allowed by custom. When 
we go from Massachusetts to that division of our 


| country and our nation called South Carolina, though 


the latter is called, in the ‘ glittering generalities’ of 
Fourth-of-July orators, a sister State, and though 
our common Constitution pretends’ to secure to us 
there the same rights which we enjoy at home, our 
‘freedom of the press’ receives a serious limitation. 
We cannot receive our Liberator, our Standard, or 
even our Trisune, through the Post-Office. If we 
write an order, directed to either of these three papers, 
or a letter of friendship to either of the persons whose 
names are popularly identified with them, it is stop- 
ped and burned, or made the instrument of exciting 
indignation against the writer. And if we are known 
to give away, or lend, or read, or even have in posses- 
sion, the writings, in prose or verse, in sermon, tract 
or novel, of the noblest advocates of freedom and hu- 
manity, we become at once exposed, not merely to the 

ity to the rage and fury, 








av BE WHAT THEY MAY." 


throw it off, and stand ‘ redeemed, regenerated, disen- 


to embrace the golden opportunity that is now within 
her reach, and separate uenseLr from slavery, and 
thus throw off the disgrace, and danger, and respon- 
sibility which inevitably attend connivance syith it, 
she might gloriously complete the work which Han- 
cock and the Adamses left unfinished, draw to her 
standard the States that waited for its unfolding in 
the first revolution, and stand henceforth in a new 
and nobler Northern Republic, primus inter pares, the 
first in honor as in valor, even her past and present 
shame eclipsed by that glory. 

But instead of this, only a minority yet venture to 
propose, or even think of, this ultimate remedy; and 
the mass of the people, even in Massachusetts, so lit- 
tle appreciate the things that belong to their peace, 
as to reject this only visible way of salvation, and stig- 
matize the true friends who have brought it to their 

- notice as incendiaries and traitors. 

God be thanked that the want of a present majority 

ean only postpone this work, not prevent it !—c. K. w. 





REV. GEORGE ARMSTRONG, 
OF BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 

The recent death of this gentleman has been an- 
nounced in the English and American papers. Though 
his health has been known to be failing, fora year and 
more past, no apprehensions were felt by his friends 
on this side of the water that the termination of his 
earthly course was immediately at band, and the 
tidings of his decease consequently come with all the 
force of an entirely unexpected event. His loss, not 
only in a private but a public view, is a great one, 
The cause ot Human Freedom and Justice, and every 
generous, liberal, and humane movement, loses ir. him 
a disinterested, earnest aud very able friend. 

Some tribute, however poor and imperfect, to the 
memory of this excellent man, it is both our duty 
and our wish to offer. Friendship calls for it; and 
the conviction, deeply impressed, that the world-wide 
eause of Individual and National Liberty has had 
very few friends more zealons and faithful than he, 


his worth, oyr gratefil reveren ce for his character, 
and our blessings on his memory. 

Mr. Armstrong was a native of Ireland, if we mis- 
take not, and at the time of his death must have been 
near to seventy years of age. He was educated in 
the communion of the Church of England, and after 
that Church, and for a time was Rector of the church 








makes it an imperative duty to record our sense of 


|in apprehension, and having that warmth of heart 
withal so characteristic of his native country, and 
' which has so great a charm in a truly intelligent, re- 
fined, and conscientious person. ‘To such a man, no 
| question of Justicé and Right, no vital interest of Hu- 
| manity, could ever be other than one of deepest in- 
| terest. It was sure to find in him attention, and a 
thorough and willing investigation. Many slow and 
cautious people were wont to think that his zeal out- 
ran his judgment, and led him too far. But it was 
only too far for them to follow; it was not too far for 
a true, just, and safe solution of the difficulties in 
question. Nor (it is believed) will the soundest 
| judgment, however cool, fail to admire and approve 
| the conelusions to which Mr. Armstrong usually 
came; while the warmth and fervor of his character 
were of inestimable value in arousing timid and 
distrustful natures, in awakening hope in those who 
were almost despairing, and in making the arduous 
way seem possible and practicable. God be thanked, 
i who scatters such living and earnest natures in our 
path! They kindle many a feeble spark into a bright 
flame, and s widely abroad that large, unselfish 
, and generous spirit, which alone has nerve to grap- 
| ple with the giant crimes of society, and which alone 
, is able to endure unto the end. 

| It is needless to say that the Anti-Slavery cause in 
| Chie country, in its largest, broadest sense, was very 
_near to the heart and mind of such a man as Groror 
| AnmStnone. From his first knowledge of it, to his 
| latest day, it commanded his entire regard, and re- 
-eeived the devotion of his best powers. His numer- 
ous letters to American correspondents afford the 
|amplest proof of this. Every fresh aspect of the 
question—every move of the Slave Power, however 
eunning and specious—every gleam of light on Free- 
dom's side—were immediately caught by his watch- 
ful eye, and he gave forth the words of cheer or wam- 
ing, as each were needed. ‘The anti-slavery journals 
of this country have often been ¢nriched by extracts 
from his letters ; and American visitors to Great Brit- 
ain,—and especially clerical visitors,—coming within 
his knowledge, never escaped the power of his keen 
and searching inquiry. 

Nothing grieved and astonished him, and excited 
his indignation, so much as any manifest treachery 
‘to the cause of Human Freedom on the part of em- 
jinent and influential persons. He would allow no 
such case to go unrebuked. If no other person was 
found to discharge this duty, he would himself speak 





utory study became a clergyman of} the word. In such cases, a manly and cloquent let- 


ter from George Armstrong of Bristol would be quite 
sure to appear in some influential London journal, or 
else he thought he should reach the most 
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f= In response to a genera) request from the pub- 
lic, and a special invitation from Judge Russell, Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, Hon. 1. M. Barker, Otis Clapy 
Charles R. Train, Esq., Dr. Benj. H. West, Hon. 
Henry Wilson, and others, Dr. Jou 5, Rock will 
repeat his: lecture on the ‘ Ancient and Moder Tribes 
and Nations in Africa—the Lights and Shadows o 





their Character,’ in Chapman Hall, on next Thursday 
evening, November 5, at half-past 7 o'clock. 4 
eth Stee ae 
tw James Redpath, the former Kansas correspon’ 
ent of the Missouri Democrat, and the most reliatle 
historian of events in Kansas during the boraer 4 , 
of an illustrated 


is about to. commence the publication 
paper at Doniphan, Kansas, to be called had si 
sader of Freedom.’ It will give portraits from 4" of 
the Kansas celebrities, both the ruffian and * Free 
State heroes, and a graphic history of the civ! 


war. 


It will be a valuable addition to the newspap™ tere 
ature of Kansas. 
——e — . 
03" Charles Mackay, the popular song wn'e, = 
one of the editors of the London J!/ustrate’ e verde 
among the passengers who arrived in the Asia. Ag 
visits this country, says the European Times on 
view of surveying the numberless objects © nein 
presented by the Western world ; espectliy ™ r ‘ 
and institutions of the American Republic, a1 ©" 


influence on the political and social develo} -_ a6 
great country.” Let him be warm!y welcomed. 
 —_ 
Tur Manienant Sortu. 
spondent of the New York Tribune s8y°-~ 


. . . . . onal yenom 
‘It is an indication of the sectional VO. 


fills the natives of that little pepperpe eer’ 
na, that they gloat over the calamity of es ” 
cial North with unalloyed joy. in acrul 
by the Bank of South Carolina, the f nks, the a 
alter the example of the Philadelphic — tion de 
tresses of that portion of the Northern wn 
prived of business furnish a theme of so" "= 
tion. The writers recur to the sectione 
political issues as a pretext tor asstT 
South will be exempt from the sufferings S 
afflict the North, They evidently rest, 


corre: 


The Washington 


whicd 





rst to suspel 
st t 


others to regard, the crash and disaster 1D © wet 
States as a judgment upon them for opp "’” 
Here are some facts which indicate that the 9°" 
ing South will soon be humbled :— si 
The Greenville (5. C.) Enterprise seys © 4 


. renty-2¥ 
gro property has depreciated at least twent) 


cent. in that distriet within a month past. 
causes have combined to lower the price 
in the financial market, and the conseqi’ =e 
price of cotton, have contributed in 4 vil? 
to produce the depreciation of negro property: — 
The Galveston Civilian, of the 19th 
review of the market, remarks : iad 
Cotton has shared the fate of all other eon 
heavy decline, whilethe marke *" 
ly idle. for the want of avuilable funds to . = 
any price. Middling cotton, which was vies as 
stances held up for 16 cents in this market (0 5 00 
uld not now be cashed at over 134, ry 
vably the amount on hand would close the mat 
‘pieed that or even a lower rate. 
— 
NTuony Burns, the fugitive 
Ae : such an excitemen 


whose rece 
¢ a few 
t Ther 
Te has be 


logien! Seminary, near Cineinnati. 


% , adying or 80 past at Oberlin. 
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Co. 2 THE LIBERATOR, i 


‘HE WESTERN CONVENTIONS. 
Hear Mr. GARRISON < 
| - attending the New York State Fair at Buffa- 


he 9th instant, and lecturing in the Rev. Dr. | 


rus county, and held meetings at Bagdad and 
1s, where I had large audiences. From the 

I made my way to Girard, a village in one 
xtreme counties in Western Pennsylvania, 
3 Anthony, Mr. Powell and myself were to 


ntion. For want of interest in Girard, 


irch, on Sunday evening the 11th, I visited | 


hanyed the arrangements, and advertised | 


separate places, which, upon the whole, 


il, for we found crowded houses and willing | 


‘n all of the gatherings, The strictest atten- 
paid to the most radical doctrines upon the 
ient and the Church. 

seems i 


cabins of the early settlers still being oceupied. 


Although settled sev- | 


comparatively new country, | 


y Englander, this part of our ‘ glorious Union’ | 


The people are generally kind 
But the odd- 


y strange. 
itable, but wonderfully green. 
re in our meetings is the swarms of little ones. 


©. the children! 


I never beheld so many babies in 

time, since the commencement of my anti- 
bors. At one meeting last week, I counted 
eir mothers’ arms or in their 


babies in tl 


And such musie 1 never before heard. ‘lake 


ed piano, a cornstalk fiddle, a Swiss hurdy- 


nd a Scotchman with his bag-pipes, put them 


ne room, and set them agoing, and you will 


pb? 


it a faint idea of the juvenile concert we had 
> . 


vening. I waited till a late hour before com- 
the meeting, with the hope that the little} 


After being 


ng 
ild stop; but I waited in vain. 

1 by the dusty clock on the wall that it was 
ites past seven, { counted tive babies, whose 
suths were sending forth delicious music, and 
need my lecture. I raised my voice to| 
and the little ones and I had it, | 
ind tother,’ At last, 


t up as a bad job, when an elderly gen- 


note, | 
for some time. I wis 
near me said, ‘Keep on, sir, the babies will 
"This 


! me, and I continued with renewed vigor ; 


by and bye, and will go to sleep.’ 


yugh, a half an hour more, and I realized 


f the old man; for, as the clock struck §, | 


babies all asleep, and I master of the field. 


r how littl ple out here are dis- 


children ; but I presume } 


the peo 


e¢ nowe of the 


st devoted friends | 
and 


Anthony to Linesville, 


» one of the me 


his section, met us at Lockport, 
well and Miss 


ve miles, while I remained and lectured 


VW 14 nae } 
\¥ couia not have 


wished for a more 
r atteneded meeting than we had | 
rhe place of 


artition opened, and the 


meeting was a double 


ce, with the ] two | 


toone. ‘The Baptist church, the only 


in the town. was shut against us. 

renced on Saturday morning, l 

: iy night at half past 10, and was 

; Anthony, Mr. Powell and myself. 

itely for the cause, Mr. Powell was indis- 
‘taken a severe cold, which threatens to 
Nevert ess, he did good service, and | 

N if the best of the series. The | 
Reptiiblican party and the Union claimed 
enti The Republicans in Pennsyl- 

y than in any of the places I 

te ilmot, in a speech made at 
cf on, said—* The Democrats 





vy, but I hurl the foul slander 
We find but little difficulty in 


tting up meetings. The better 
f the Republican or Free Soil 


onventions, and some help in get- 


W hile 


ttend our ( 


I write, two or three Re- 


ans are in the adjoining room, arranging for fu- | 


‘ ‘ 
At I sville, we found another large crop of chil- 
ll ene Sunday beggars description. 

ere we held tl was jammed 


meeting 


y part, except a small space in the centre of the 


here there were no seats. On their mothers’ 
1 i ile five or six who 


, 
» were let loose on the 


t 1 y in 1 { 
he floor Ihe latter were supplied 
1th hi I ne it pp i 
ticle keep them quiet. One had 
ime; as id a tin horn; a third its 
nnet; and a fourth its father’s jacknife. 


en or cight vears old, 


was lying on 


ier brother's toes, while 





ed boy was 
hile another, with 
bout to the amuse- | 
In different sections of 


ling on the tops of the 


eir fathers’ or mothers’ 
ture, the house looked as if Bar- 

»w had adjourned to our meeting. | 
Ant vy seemed very much amused at a little | 
bloomer, seated on the front bench, | 

long enough to reach the floor, | 

-achild afew weeks old, in her | 

way at ee | 

ise! I will not attempt to describe it. 

, that some babies were crowing, some | 


{some snoring, while mothers were resort- | 


ts of means to keep their babies quiet. 


ving her child up, and catching it; | 


\ mav 


» her foot, and another singing ‘ bi-lo- | 


how difficult it was to be 


SuUcss 
h an assembly. My head aches now, | 
t exertion that I made to be heard above | 


the children, 
bottom of my heart, for he had not} 


And poor Powell, I pitied | 


ak to a still audience, to say nothing of | 


and while he was speaking, | 
a tall, ! 
n walked in, and, the benches being full, | 


y one as this; 
ke the scene more ridiculous, 

- | 

f on the stove, which he thought had no | 

it he soon found it too peppery for com- | 
hen, a child tumbled from the top of one} 


d Mr. 


they give us rice pudding out here for) 


| 
Powell made his bow and re- | 


ind that gives me strength to meet the ba- | 


» hold meetings at Albion, Lockport, Co- 


ind one other place, the name of which I} 


and then we go to Painesville. The | 
ere are all alive for the Cleveland Conven- | 


we anticipate a large gathering and a glori- 


| modern ** Sewing Machine,’”’’ 





From the Boston Bee. 
THE FREE PRESS IN KENTUCKY. 
We publish with pleasure the followi 


ence carried on—the publication of a free State 


in a slave State. Success to Mr. Bailey and his Ken- 


tueky friends ! 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 20, 1857. 
Mr. Eprror: 


Dean Sin,—Have the goodness to allow me the 
privilege of acknowledging, through the columns of 
r, a dona- 
tion of two hundred dollars, which accompanied the 
following touching letter, commending our labor in 


your widely-cireulated and excellent 


the cause of humanity in Kentucky. 


Those ladies deserve from us a higher eulogy than 
hey are worthy of 
the noble men of their State who so justly denounced 
They, with 
the gentlemen herein named, have our sincere thanks 
in behalf of the Liberty Party of our State, of whom 


my feeble pen is able to confer. 


the Fugitive Slave Bill upon. their soil. 


I have the honor to be a part. 
WM. 8. BAILEY. 


Janvsvinie, Rock Co., Wisconsin, } 


Oct. 6th, 1857. 
Wm. S. Batzey, Esq. : 


eorrespon- 
dence in relation to the enterprise which Wm. L. Bai- 
ley of Kentucky has with so much zeal and persist- 





Ricuts or Coronzp Crrizens at tus THEal 
A ease involving the right ofa colored citizen of B 
)to sit in the family circle of a theatre was 


plaintiff, M’Crea, purchased a ticket to 


power to exclude colored persons. 


grant licenses of public amusements was conf 


the prosecution. 


of the theatre should be admitted there. 


Dean Siz,—I have the pleasure of forwarding to | so considered. / 


you the enclosed check for two hundred dollars ($200) 
on the Bank of the Republic, New York city. 

You will please acknowledge it as a donation from 
the ladies of Janesville and vicinity, Wisconsin, friend- 
ly to the cause of freedom, by the hand of Rev. Hiram 
Foote. 


You will please direct copies of the paper contain-, 


ing this acknowledgment to C. R. Gibbs, Esq., 8. C. 
Magee, and myself, all of this city, and Moses T. 
Walker, Esq., Milton, Rock co., Wis., and Orrin 
Densmore, Redwing, Minnesota. 

I will add, in explanation of the above donation, 
that our minds were directed to you and your pressing 
wants, and your noble sacrifices, by that pure-minded 
friend and philanthropist, Edward Daniels, Esq., of 
our State. He has just sent me a line from you, dat- 
ed June 24, also a letter from your daughter, of the 


under the common law, a manager might make such 


his theatre as he saw fit, a right which had been con- 
travencd by no statute. As to the purchase of a tick- 
et, he held that it was merely an executory contract, 
under which an action for cost cannot be sustained, 
but only an action for breach of contract. 





said that they were willing that a verdict should be 


recorded against them, from which they-could*take 


j exceptions, and carry the question—* Whether a li- 
jcense for a place of public entertainment does not 
| allow all parts of the community, irrespective of sex 
| or color, admittance to all parts of the place of amuse- 
| ment ’—before the Supreme Court for a decision. 

| ‘This proposition was agreed to by the defendant’s 


20th ult., which awakened the liveliest emotions of| counsel, and the case was thus closed in this court. 


admiration and esteem in our bosoms. Father, moth- 
er and children, even the little ones, toiling amid ob- 
loquy, reproacn, and savage foes, to redeem their no- 
ble State from the dreadful sin and curse of slavery! 
Mortgaging the homestead, working till midnight, 
practising the most rigid economy, making your house 


a citadel where the weapons of truth must be defend- | 


ed by the weapons of death; and that not for the sake 
of praise, but to honor God, to save slaves and slave- 
holders, and wipe from Kentucky its foulest blot and 


shame. 


so much; and those children are greater than the sons 
and daughters of Sparta or Rome. Such heroism 


shall not go unrewarded. 


I have been ranked among the friends of freedom | 


for the last twenty-five years, had the honor of pre- 


siding ever the first anti-slavery society ever formed | 
in New York State, have lectured in that State, Ohio, | 


Illinois and Wisconsin, suffered some by persecution 
and coldness of friends, but O! I feel ashamed of all 
1 have done and suffered. 

May you and yours be sustained and kept safely! 
Learn to look to a higher source thanman. God will 
raise up friends for you if you trust in him, for the 
cause which you adyocate is his, and must triumph. 
Let not the threats and malice and slanders of toes 


disturb you, or lead you to say or do aught that is 
wrovg. ‘The ordeal in which you are placed is a fiery | 
ordeal. May you come forth unscathed and trium- | 
phant! 


I write these words of cheer and counsel, having no 


acquaintance with you, except by reputation, and 


never having seen a number of your paper. I am 
persuaded that your condition, trials and self-sacrifices | 
are not fully known to the friends of freedom at the | 
North. Should you s to continue the copies of | 





i 
your paper, as above indicated, six months or a year, 
it might be the means of gathering other friends to 


your enterprise. 


Please acknowledge this on its receipt, and believe | 
me, although a stranger, your friend and brother in | 


the cause of humanity, 


HIRAM FOOTE. 


— 
Deatu or AN Esrremep Crrizen. One of our best 
know) ,08t widely esteemed citizens died yester- | 
day, afier a long course of usefulness and industry in | 
this community. We allude to Joseph Congdon, Esq., | 
so long the Cashier of the Mechanies’ Bank, which 
place he had held since the establishment of the bank, 


a period of no less that twenty-six years. Mr. Cong- 
don was aged filty-seven years and eleven ménths,— 
He was a gentieman of 

? . 


suming address, of a 





ghiy cultivated mind, and well 
acquainted with literature and science, 
devoted to benevolent and charitable enterprises, and 
Such men are rare, and 
4% Creates a void not readily filled. His health 
has been for some time declining.—New Bedford Mer- 


cury, 27th 


a most conscientious man. 
their k 


— 

Ifenry Suaw, once a very prominént Massachusetts 
politician, died at Peekskil!, N. Y., on the 17th inst., 
at the age of 69. Nearly forty years ago he was a 
member of Congress, with apparently a brilliant ca- 
reer before him, but all leis prospects were blasted by 
the support which he gave to the pro-slavery party at 
the time of the Missouri contest, 1820-21. In com- 
mon with most Northern men who then threw their 
influence on the side of the South, he was ruined; 
and though he was sometimes in office afterwards, it 
was never in high office, such as was equal to his 





talents. But for the error which he then made, he 
would probably have risen high in the councils of the 
State and the nation, as his intellect was great, his 


character pure, and his knowledge extensive. Ile re- 
sided for a great part of his life at Lanesboro’, Berk- 
shire county, where his remains were buried on the 
20th, his funeral being numerously attended. 

——— 

How rr 1s Wreicomep. Now that the power of 
slavery has awed the Tract Society into silence, the 
Richmond South says that the circular announcing 
that humiliating fact is a mere trick to ‘coax the 
South out of its sulky humor.’ 


Senatoxn Sumyer. Mr. Hague, of Albany, who is 
now in Europe, thus speaks respecting the state of 
Mr. Sumner’s health :—* He converses without the 
slightest degree of that nervousness which one might 
expect after reading the paragraphs in the newspe- 
pers. I doubt whether his health was ever much bet- 
ter; he looks remarkably well. He was on his way 
from Avona to ‘Lurin, and thence over the great St. 


Bernard into France again, having been in Switzer- | 


land a week or two.’ 


Hien Puice or Staves. 
sale of slaves took place at Clarksville, Va. The en- 
tire number sold was forty-one, among them four so 
far advanced in age as scarcely to bring any thing, 
and thirteen children, varying in. age from three 
months to eight years. 
number sold at the extraordinary average of #729 49. 


One brought $1,385; another, $1,280; and several } 


over $1,100 each. 


Prorosep EnstavemMest or Srpoys. 
pean Times (Liverpool) speaking of the resubjugation 
of India, and how to treat the natives, says the way 
is ‘to deport them to the colonies, and: make them 
labor, for the remainder of their lives, in raising su- 
gar and other tropical products. 


3" Messrs. J. B. Wetherell, O. E. Adams, and 
Wm. O. Barnicoat, ‘ representatives of some hundreds | 
of operatives at present occupied in the manufacture | 


of the cunning combinations which go to make up the 
have united in ‘com- 


pleting one of these instruments, at the establishment | 


| of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company,’ 


W. W. BROWN, 


Yours, truly, 
e, Oct. 20, 1857. 


DISUNION CONVENTION AT CLEVE- 
LAND. 
: Frienp Garniwon: 


t the truth, that this Convention was a great 
tly overwhelming success—more a success | 
‘ ever could have been, had it actually been | 
t being held was of itself an infinitely 
argument in favor of Disunion than all 
that could have been alleged in all the 

‘es put together. In the last analysis, slavery 
Prevented that Convention from being held. It 

‘© South that is bankrupt, and not the North. 
if the Government was, in part, at the bottom 
whole, yet slavery was the omnipresent vice 
thes “overnment. There possibly coudd not be such | 
‘sion throughout the North, were it not for its 

‘en with the South; and, on the other hand, so 


? a that unin Ps r 
‘at union exists, there always sid be such 








Yours 


» for making u clear end of the Union, 
—_ JOSEPH TREAT. 


Tula, (Ohi6,) October, 1857. 





in Boston, and sent it to ex-Speaker Banks, as a gift. 
Mr. Banks acknowledged the magnificent present, in 
a letter dated.the 17th inst. 


re The Boston Advertiser has the following hit at 
Gov. Gardner's veto of an appropriation for the State 
School for Idiots : 


* What! teach the fools ?* the gallant Governor cried, 
* They'd leave my party for the other side.’ 


A Good One.—The Norfolk County Journal says 
that a city gentleman, meeting an old farmer Of that 
county a few days since, asked, ‘ How do you think 
Goy. Gardner is going to run?’ ‘Why,’ replied he, 
*I rather guess he will run pretty well on the pare- 
ments, bat he will drag mighty hard on the country 
roads.” 


Puesricn’s Last. As to the Democratic party, 
they know how the land lies on this slavery question. 
—Louisville Democrat. 


Yes, and the land knows how the Democratic party 
lies on this slavery question.—Louisville Journal. 


Escape of Negrocs.—The Norfolk Herald of Wed- 
nesday says :—‘ Between Saturday night and Monday 
merning last, two valuable negro men belonging to 
W. H. Wilson, two negroes belonging to Joseph Car- 
ter, one negro woman of James Murdough, and some 
four or five other negroes of different owners, made 
their eseape from Portsmouth, Va., to the North, via 
the Underground Railroad.’ 


That noble wife and mother, with worn fin- | 
gers and wearied limbs, is worthy the man who perils | 


exact probity, plain and unas- | 


He was also | 


| 
On the 13th inst., a large | 


Nevertheless, the whole} 


Sat 
| Carryinc ovr tHe Duep Scorr Decision. Mr. 
| Thomas Howland, a respectable colored man of Prov- 
j idence, being about to try his fortune in Liberia, sent 
to the State Department at Washington for a pass- 
|port. His application, says the Journal, was sent 
back with the following answer, without date or sig- 
| nature: the officials seeming to regard it as an insult 
} that a man, born on the American soil, a citizen and 
a voter of one of the States of the confederacy, should 
have the presumption to ask for a certificate of his 
nationality :— 
‘Mr. Martin must certainly be aware that passports 
| arg not issued to persons of African extraction. Such 
| persons are not deemed citizens of the United States. 


| 
| 
i 
} 
} 


| See the case of Dred Scott, recently decided by the 
| Supreme Court.’ 
= - 

Unctx Tom. The Charleston Courier denies the 
story that ‘Rev. Samuel Green, of Cambridge, Dor- 
chester Co., Md., a minister in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, has been sent to the State Prison for ten 
years, for having in his possession a copy of Unele 
| Tom's Cabin’—the editor adding, * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is read at the South by whoever chooses to read 
| it—not secretly, but openly.’ 


above ment 
} tract it whenever evidence is given that it isa mis- 

Tnhappily, we know too well that it is a fact. 
tion that * Uncle 


South by whoever cho 





} r ses to read it,’ is very absurd, 
when in that very State it is a criminal offence to 
teach a slave to read. 
Methodist minister of the * Northern’ M. E. Church, 
tink, was not one of the kind of men that are 
colored man.—Zion’s 








itted to choose—he is a 


Ss a ee AO e. 
Wasuincton, Oct. 24, 1857. 

The Virginia Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
have adopted the report of the Committee presented 
yesterday, recommending a withdrawal from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in consequence of the action of that 
} body on the slavery question. The vote was 32 
against 3. ‘The nays were Messrs. Sunderland and 
Haskell of Washington, and Dunning of Baltimore. 

The Synod adopted resolutions approving tne reso- 
lutions adopted by a portion of the Church which 
j lately met in Rienmond, and pledging itself to cordi- 
| ally co-operate in the organization of the United Sy- 
| nod of the Presbyterian Church, to meet at Knoxville, 
} Tenn. 





mee —ee 
| 


Anoruun Paesnyrerian Spurr. Splits are becom- 
ing common in the Presbyterian body. Last week, 
{the Synod of Missouri, consisting offour Presbyte- 
| ries and fifty-seven churches, held its annual session 
jin St. Louis, and after a long discussion on slavery, 
| resolved to form itself into an independent body. It 


| refuses fellowship with the New School body, on ae- | 


| count of its action at Cleveland last summer, and de- 
| clares that it cannot go with the Richmond Conven- 
|tion. It determines to remain an independent Synod, 
| * until the providence of God shall seem to make clear 
| the way of duty.’ By this action, the Presbyterian 
| Church in the United States is therefore divided into 
| four separate organizations—the Old School, the New 
| School, the Southern School, and the Missouri School. 
| —-: 

| 0" Atapublic meeting held in Taylor county, Va., 
jon the 8th of August, the ‘ present position of the 
| Northern division of the M. E. Church on the slavery 
| question, the action of if%.general and annual con- 
| ferences, and the course of its editors and clergy,’ 
| were strongly condemned, and ‘the five Christian 
| Advocates ' characterized as abolition sheets of the 
| rankest character, such as demand the interference of 


| the law. 


, ‘pillage + aba S 
i Yesterday, an otcurrence took place of a char- 
acter painfully reminding one of scenes that have too 
frequently disgraced the city of Washington. 
| Mr. Loomis, a teacher of one of the principal pri- 
| vate schools in this city, found it necessary to correct 
‘one of his pupils. The father who is an officer of 
| high rank in the army, and lately connected with the 
| Mexican boundary survey, proceeded to the school- 
| house after the return of his son, and after pouring 
forth a torrent of profanity and abusive epithets, 
| struck the teacher a severe blow on the head with a 
j heavy cane. What adds to the enormity of the of- 
} fence is the fact that the teacher received the abuse 
| Without a word of reply, and having lost a part of his 
hand, was disabled from defending himself. Mr. 
| Loomis is now under the surgeon’s care. I learn that 
}a writ was issued this morning for the arrest of the 
| offender. 

The school taught by Mr. Loomis is one of the old- 
est in the city—-reckoning among its former teachers 
| Mr. Choate of Boston, Gov. Chase of Ohio, Mr. A. H, 
} Lawrence, recently deceased, and many other eminent 
| men.— Washington cor. Boston Advertiser. 


<i —— —— 
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| A Porttanp Maw iw run 
Havana correspondent of the 


Stave Trapr. The 


landed at San Juan de los Remedios, from the brig 
Abbot Devereux, which ‘ostensibly belonged to an 
| American, glorying in the name of Drinkwater— 
a Portland man, who purchased and cleared several 
| other vessels, ‘The Devereux landed her cargo with- 
,out any difficulty, numbering nearly four hundred 
| souls, and was destroyed.’ It is stated that the cap- 
tain of the brig received $30,000 for the round yoy- 
age. The writer adds—* The J. H. Record, formerly 
of Newport, and also of Com. Drinkwater’s fleet, js 
reported as having landed her cargo. For this I 
cannot vouch as yet, though I do not consider it at all 
| improbable.’ 





| ‘Morty Macvree.’ There is a new secret political 
| organization ‘known by the above name, which is 
| spreading throughout the country, and its influence 
| has already been felt wonderfu'ly in the Western 
| elections this fall. It is a Democratic, foreign, Cath. 
olic political organization. None belong to it but 
| Catholics, and none vote but those who are Democrat. 
ic. Atarecent Democratic Convention in Pennsyl- 
|vania, two-thirds of the delegates, so stated, were 
jmembers of this foreign secret order. In large 
‘cities, they completely ‘tontrol the native Demo- 
cratic portion of the party, and they are willing, of 
course, to submit, as long as they can fill the offices ; 
| but when this tap shall be cut off, there will be a 
split. It is a fact, that two-thirds of the Democratic 
voters of Pennsylvania are these miserable, ignorant 
foreigners, banded together in a secret socicty, put on 
foot, no doubt, by Buchanan and his tools. 





——_ 


{¥ Tight times somehow engender loose morals. 
The American Sunday School Union is out witha 
card to the public, announcing that the Secretary of 
that Society, Rev. F. W. Porter, is a defaulter ‘to an 


hundred and eighty-three dollars’! +‘ Believed not to 
exceed $80,883"! .How very consoling to Christian 
philanthropy! How exeeedingly fortunate that the 
reverend rascal did not succeed in robbing the Society 
of a sum! We hope that those mn 
contribute to the funds of this institution will 
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d in 
the Boston Superior Court on the 23d eens 
the family 
circle of the Howard Atheneum, to which part of the 
house he was subsequently refused admittance, on 
the ground of color. On his behalf it was argued by 
Mr. Andrew, that the sale of a ticket to any part of 
a theatre was of the nature of a contract, which 
the manager was bound to execute; and that the act 
which entrusted to the city officials the power to license 
places of public entertainments gave the licensed no 


Mr. Durant replied in defence, that the power to 


only for the preservation of order and good morals; 
and that the possession of such a license did not im- 
ply any obligation analogous to'that of innkeepers to 
entertain all comers, as was claimed by the counsel for 
He also contended that the sale of a 
ticket was not of the nature of a contract, on account 
of the patent ambiguity of the ticket itself, on which 
the words ‘ Howard Atheneum’ did not appear. -A 
ticket with simply the werds ‘Family Circle’ upon 
it, only means that persons who conform to the rules 


In reply, Mr. Andrew argued that there was noth- 
ing ambiguous in the ticket, and that in the ease of 
a white person presenting it, it would not have been 


In rendering his decision, Judge Abbot said, that 


regulations in regard to the persons to be admitted to 


Under these rulings, the counsel for the plaintiff 
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Earthquakes.--They have recently had several shocks 
of earthquakes in the western country, extending 
over a large tract of territory. At Buffalo, on Friday, 
about 3 o'clock, P. M., a ran _—— the city, 
so alarming the people that. they rus from. their 
houses, bas no damage wasdone. At about the same 
hour on Thursday, a shock was felt at D ny 
and at Forrestville, it lasted some five utes, ac- 
companied with a rumbling noise like the 
an engine. 


A Russian Man of War Stnk—Upwards of Bight 
Hundred Men, Women and Children Lost.— Rus- 
sian 84-gun ship Lefort, from Revel, bound to Crons- 
tadt, capsized and sunk Sept. 22. No one belonging 
to her was seen or heard after the melancholy 
ter. On board of her were about fifty families, con- 
sisting of the wives and children of the crew, who 
were intending to spend the winter at 
One account says there were three admirals on board, 
one of whom, Admiral Moller, had only just married, 
and had his wife on board, with two of her cousins. 


. 


The Houseless.—The number of persons accommo- 


dated with lodgings in the different station-houses of 


the city on Saturday night was 258—an ‘unusually 
large number for the present season. The increase is 
probably owing to the fact of multitudes haying been 
thrown out of employment by the financial revulsion 
of the past month.—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


Hauling up Whaleships.—The New Bedford Mereu- 
ry ‘learns that out of twenty-eight whale ships now 
in port, eighteen of them will be hauled up in dock 
during the winter, and their refitting delayed until 
the ensuing spring. ‘This course has beeu reluctantly 
adopted by their owners, in consequence of the finan - 
cial pressure, and the present high rates of nearly all 
articles of outfit.’ 


A Prophet.—The New York Herald of Oct. 13th, 
in an editorial, assured its readers of the safe condi- 


‘ tion of the New York banks, and that they were able 


to stand the full pressure of the panic. Before mid- 
night of Oct. 13th, every bank had gone down but 
one ! 


[@ Upwards of fifty carpenters were discharged 
from the Norfolk Navy Yard on the 22d inst. The 
times look squally for the winter. 


t= Since the stoppage of the cotton mills in Am- 
herst, N. H., the jail there has been filled to overflow- 
ing with persons charged with petty thefts: a mel- 
ancholy illustration of the old adage, that idleness is 
the mother of crime. 


[Fr It is estimated that 40,000 people, of both 
sexes, adults and minors, are now out of employment 
in Philadelphia, and 30,009 in New York. 


( The specie in the Boston banks is $2,888,100— 
an increase since suspension of $527,100. 


Decline of Prices.—A ship arrived at Boston, the 
other day, with 2700 bbls. of flour, that cost in New 
Orleans $9, and the best offer they can now get for it 
is $4,50. ‘The remainder of her cargo consists of cot- 
ton, that will not bring within six cents per pound of 
its first cost. The total depreciation of the cargo is 
$40,000. Thus many a fortune is swept away. 


The Tobacco Interest.—It is stated that, within a 
week, protested drafts to the amount of $100,000 have 
been returned on the tobacconists of Richmond, by 
the tobacconists of New York. 


re * 
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The New York IJndependent’s list of failures 





Zion's Herald was the first to make the charge | 
ioned, and we shall be very happy to re- | 


Tom's Cabin is read at the! 


The Rev. Samuel Green, a! 


| stood out with great clearness of outline. 





New York Tribune, | 
| under date of Oct. 8, says a cargo of slaves has been | 


The Euro- | 


amount believed not to exceed cighty thousand, eight 





and suspensions this week, gives the names of more 
than one hundred and sixty individuals and firms— 
the largest yet. Some of them have suspended for 
millions of dollars. 


The Agricultural Fair.—The total receipts of the 
late Fair in Boston were but about $6600, while the 
expenses ran up to between $10,000 and $12,000. 


te A Russian journal anaounces the number of 
medical men killed in her services in the late war at 
382. Of these, ten were Americans. 


te” The American Sculptor, Mr. Thomas Craw- 
ford, died in London on the 10th inst., at the age 
3 years. 


[= The total value of Virginia, as shown by the 
recent returns of the assessor, is $214,000,000. 


te M. Gustave Planche, a distinguished French 
critic, if not, indeed, the most distinguished of his 
order in the contemporancous literature of France, 
died at Paris on September 18th. 


Saratoga, Oct. 23.—Mrs. Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, 
who has been sick at the United States Hotel for two 
months, died this morning. 

i The Constitutional Convention of Kansas is 
now in session. ‘The important question is, whether 


rolling of 


NATIONAL ; 
“ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
The undersigned again call on all interested in their 

cause,—the cause of Freedom, so deeply important, 

not only to the three millions of American slaves, but 
to the American nation and to entire humanity,—for 
immediate aid, by contributions of money and mate- 
rials, and by purchase at the next Bazaar ; to be open- 
ed in Boston, ' 
On tHe 177m or Decemper. 

Contributions of money at the present time will 
enable members of the Committee now in Europe to 
add to the attractions of the exhibition still further, 
and, in consequence, to increase the funds ; which are 
to be expended, as heretofore, by the American Anti- 

Slavery Society, in awakening the whole country, 

through its newspapers, books and various agencies, 

to the ne«casity of extinguishing slavery. 
Our principle is too well known to need more than 

n mere statement. It is, i diate, ditional 

emancipation, without expatriation, and by peaceful 

means. From a growing conviction of the justice 





all concerned, every measure possible to be taken will 
inevitably spring without delay. Our funds, there- 
fore, will be devoted to the primary work of aroubing 
and engaging’the public mind; which, as fast as it 
awakens, never fails to find a way to work its will,— 
.through church action, by agitation and withdrawal,— 
by state action, through the customary political chan- 
nels, or by the profounder policy of zreating others,— 
by legislative and judicial changes,—by individual 
efforts in the manumission of slaves and the protection 
of fugitives,—by economical measures prompted by 
the greater advantages of free labor,—by humane feel- 
ings creating a preference for its products. 

What we ask of the citizens around us, just 
awakening to some one or other of the manifold as- 
pects of this great question, is, to enable us to contin- 
ue the use of the means that have proved so efficacious 


whatever Anti-Slavery effects they observe and desire 
to promote. 

Let those who labor .for an Anti-Slavery national 
and State administration, furnish voters with the only 
sufficient motive to any Anti-Slavery effort, by work- 
ing with us, so to excite the love of liberty, that every 
man shall take the risk of trampling down slavery 
wherever it meets him. 

Let them that pity the hunted fugitive, who sees 


base function by the great organic law of his eoun- 
try, take the means most effectual to turn the betray- 


awaken a stronger sentiment than compassion for the 
millions who cannot fly: of whose case it was so tru- 
ly said by a New England poet of the earlier time, 
before school-books were expurgated by slavery— 
‘ Their wrongs compassion cannot speak.’ 

Let all take warning to co-operate with us, from those 
earlier days when slavery, instead of dying out, as 
was prophesied, began to grow stronger, because there 
was then no such fountain head of moral power as 
we commend to the attention of the whole land to-day. 

We do net make this appeal in a sectional spirit as 
Northern-born, interfering with matters that do not 
concern us. We make it in grateful acknowledgment 


4 of the benefits we have received from the anti-slavery 
"| cause, desiring to communicate them to others. We 


have all been connected personally with the system of 
slavery. One has known the evil power of its money 
temptations; another has felt its political despotism ; 
another its perverting social influence; another its 
corrupting ecclesiastical bondage; another yet has 
been identified by Southern birth and education with 


ownership to the slaves ; while not unfrequently among 


slaves, driven from us by the operation of laws from 
which we cannot protect them, and which make us 





the Constitution shall be submitted to the people for} liable to ruinous fine and crushing imprisonment, as 


approval. 


Liberal Suhbseriptions.—About $36,000 have been 
subscribed among the Methodists in Boston, to aid in 
rebuilding the Wilbraham Seminary, which was 
burned a week or two since. Thesum needed is $80,- 
000. 


i A large stone was thrown at a passing train on 
the Eastern Counties Railway, Eng., and struck Prof. 
togers ot Boston in the face, and broke his jaw bone. 


t#° Catharine Hayes, the singer, was married in 
London to Mr. Bushnell, of New York. 


Gf The Transcript says that the atmosphere was 
remarkably clear on the afternoon of Sunday the 18th 
inst. From Powodw Hill, Amesbury, near the line of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire,the dome of Mount 
Washington, about a hundred and 


Wachusett, Kearsarge and other noted mountains, 
The 
ocean view was also very grand, and the Atlantic 
could be seen from Cape Ann to Boon Island, Me. 
So extended a range of vision is rarely experienced. 


Col. Benton.—The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, under date of Oct. 
21, says :— 

‘Col. Benton has recommenced work. He is-now 
engaged in the preparation of a Review of the decision 
of the Supreme Court, attempting to overthrow the 
Missouri Compromise. He says it is appropriate for 
him, as the last survivor of the struggle and the crisis 
which ended with the adoption of that great measure 
of statesmanship, to vindicate the memory and the 
patriotism of the men who accomplished it.’ 


Railroad Damagzes.—The widow of Mr. Secod, who | - 


was one of the killed at the terrible railroad accident 
at the Desjardines Bridge, Canada West, last spring, 
has recovered damages to the amount of $12,000 
against the Great Western Railroad Company—$1200 
to the widow, and $3200 each to three children. 


Memorial of the Inauguration of the Statue of Frank- 
tin.—Such is the title of a beautiful book of 412 
pages, prepared by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M. D., 
by authority of the City Council of Boston, and print- 
ed by Geo. C. Rand & Avery, — to the city. 
It is a beautiful book, adorned by engravings of the 
Statue, and of several other interesting objects con- 
nected with the memory of Franklin. The book is 
an honor to the city. 


te A Berlin letter says that the Czar of Russia, 
before leaving St. Petersburg, approved the draft of a 
project for the partial abolition of serfdom, and on his 
return the project will become a law, and a proclama- 
tion be issued inviting owners to arrange for the libe- 
ration of serfs. 


Pennsylvania Election.—Official returns from thir- 
ty-counties of the State stand thus : 


Packer - - - 142,504 
Wilmot - - - 104,023 
~ Hazelhurst. - - - 20,058 


Packer's majority over Wilmot is 38,481; over all, 
12,428. The counties to be heard from include the 
Bradford District, which will reduce Packer's ma- 
jority. . 


Cleveland, Oct. 22. Official returns from 22 coun- 
ties give Chase a majority of 2027. From the indica- 
tions it is probable that the Senate will stand thus :— 
15 Republicans and 18 Democrats ; and the House, 
46 Republicans and 57 Democrats. 


Mr. Banks in New York.—Won. N. P. Banks de- : 
livered the annual address before the American In- 
stitute, at the New York 


| 
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they have done our associates erewhile. But we all, 
with one accord, testify to the truth of the anti-sla- 
very principles, and entreat the aid of all whom this 
appeal reaches, to deliver the country from such a 
despotism, by their promulgation. 

t¥ THE LIBERTY BELL will be published as 
usual; and we entreat all our friends who have here- 
tofore aided us by literary or pecuniary contributions, 
to let us hear from them once again, as speedily as 
possible. 

'@ Our friends in Europe will not fail to take no- 
tice that the Bazaae“is to open a week carlier than 
usual, 





ten miles dis- | 
tant, was very distinctly seen, while Monadnock, | 21 Cornhill, 


Contributions may be addressed to Mrs. CHAPMAN, 
Boston, or to the other members of the 
Committee, at their respective homes. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
MARY MAY, 
ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 
LOUISA LORING, 
L. MARIA CHILD, 
. ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
ANN REBECCA BRAMUALL, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
MARY WILLEY,. 
ABBY FRANCIS, 
ANNA SHAW GREENE, 


MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
ELIZABETH GAY, 


HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH RUSSELL MAY, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 
MARY H. JACKSON, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
LYDIA D. PARKER, 
ELIZA F. EDDY, 
EVELINA A. 8. SMITH, 


AUGUSTA KING, 

ELIZA H. APTHORP, 

JUSTINE pv PEYSTER HOVEY, 
MATTIE GRIFFITH. 
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te THE WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR 
will be on Monxvay Evewtna, 16, 
at Mx. WALES’S HALL, Weymouth Landing. 

Wenpet Puririrs, Esq., wil! speak on 
evening, 19th. sane 

THE SOCIAL DANCING PARTY will be held 
on Friday evening, 20th. 

t Vocal and instrumental Music every evening. 


The Managers earnestly solicit the aid of their fel- 
low citizens of the town and county to make this lit- 


tle effort even more worthy than ever of the great 
Cause that involves the honor and salvation of all 


Americans. 
Supplies of articles have been already 


received, 
which enable them to give their friends and the pub- | 
lic assurance of a far more attractive exhibition than 


wal” Supplies for the Refreshment Table are especi- 
; ‘cre Abney and will be managed with the greatest 


discretion, as well as received with the utmost grati- 











and necessity of this work, for the good and honor of 


in their own case, and to sustain the primary cause of 


in every Northern man a betrayer, bound to that. 


er into the protector, by helping us every where to 


the slaveholders, and sustained the legal relation of 


our most efficient members have been the wives of 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Donation. ; 


From Mrs. Sarah 8. Russell, West Roxbury, in part 


for pledge to A. K. Foster, $200 00 
FRANCIS JACKSON, Treasurer. 


L 
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ta" ANNUAL FAIR.—The Anti-Slavery friends 


int Abin opose holding their Annual Fair at 
Tall, No 


Union orth Abington, commencing on Mon- 
day evening, November 9. 


e Committee would most earnestly invite all who 


feel interested in redeeming our country from the 
blighting curse of Slavery, to assist in making the 
present Fair one*which shall do honor to the town, 
and 
our destiny as a nation is so deeply involved. 


tly assist that cause, in the success of which 


Donations of useful and fency articles, as well as 


supplies for the Refreshment Table, will 


be Pg 
received and carefully managed. There be 


sperking on one or more evenings, of Which notice 


will be given hereafter. 
North Abington, Oct. 28, 1857. 





TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 

Prof. Wx. Symixoros Brown, M. D., intimates 
that his new lectures, ‘Facts, Fun, and Fancy about 
the Nervous System,’ and ‘The Poetry and Magic of 
Science,’ are ready for delivery before Lyceums, &c. 
The latter will be illustrated by many curious experi- 
ments, including the new one of lighting a candle 
with an icicle! 

Address, 274 Washington street. 4t 


t# SITUATION WANTED.—An able-bodied 
man, wel! recommended, wants work on a farm, or 
otherwise. Apply to WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 








te NOTICE.—Anny Krinxy Fosrer’s post-office 
address will be Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, until 
further notice. 





‘arFNOW READY, 3 
THE 


Atlantic Monthly, 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

Dovetas Jenxroup: PersoNat Reminiscences. 

Friorentine Mosatros. 

Santa FrromMena. 

Satiy Paxsons’s Dury. 

Tue Mancuestrer Exnrnition. 

Tur Rommany Girt. 

Tur Cuartist ComrbLarnr. 

Days. 

Brana. 

Tue Avrocrat or tar Breaxrasr 'Tanre—Everry 
Man wis own Bosweia. 

ILLUSIONS. 

Tur Grier or Trrre mvs, 

Tue Movnnine Vet. 

Penpiam, A Moprrn Revormur. 

Britise Inpta. 

AKIN ny MARnKIAGE. 

Tux Ouicin or Dinactric Porrry. 

Tue Financrat Fury. 

SonNEYv. 

Tux Rovxp Tance. 

Lirerany Noricers. 

Music. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a number, or Three Dol- 
lars a year. Subscribers remitting ‘Three Dollars in 
advance to the publishers will receive the work for 
one year, vost rain, in any part of the United States 
within 3000 miles. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
October 30. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


B. M. WATSON, 
OLD COLONY NURSERIES, 
Piymovutn, Mass., 


ILL send his Fall Descriptive Priced Catalogue 
of Trees and Plants for Fall planting, to any 





y 


address. Carriage of all packages paid to Boston or 
New York. 
October 30. 4t 





- HAIR DOCTRESS. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CHAMPOOING AND 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


NV ADAM BANNISTER (formerly Madam Car- 

TEAUX) would inform her kind and liberal pat- 
rons and the public, that she has removed to 323 
Washington st., and 20 West st.; where will be found 
her Restorative, the most celebrated in the world, as 
it prevents hair from turning gray, and produces new 
in all diseases of the scalp. She stands second to 
none in Hair-Dressing and Champooing. 

Ladies waited on at their residences, either in or 
out of town. 

Hair dressed in the latest style. She can refer to 
the first people in the cities of Boston, Providence, 
Worcester, and elsewhere. Come and try for your- 
selves. 

October 30. tf 


~ Representative Women. 


‘ees magnificent group includes the Portraits 
of 








LUCRETIA MOTT, 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
LUCY STONE, re 
ANTOINETTE L. BROWN, 
Copies of which will be sent to any part of the United 
States by mail, free of postage, and in a safe manner, 
at the redued price of one dollar. 
A few copies of the above Heads separate from the 
group can be furnished at 25 cents each, and in 


square gilt frames at 75 cents, 


An arrangement has been made by which a copy 


each of the Heralds and Champions, and of Ernestine 


L. Rose, can accompany the Representative Women 
at the low price of $4 for one set. 
Agents supplied on the most liberal terms, 
WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 
October 23. 


NEW ENGLAND 








FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


HE Tenth Aunual Term will commence on the 
first Wednesday of November, 1857, and con- 


tinue seventeen weeks. Prorgssors : Enoch C. Rolfe, 


ms D., ow and Practice of Medicine ; aga 
Chemisty ; Wm, Sagan Dr XM "D.. Anato- 
my 5 ; Tracy, M. D., Obstetrics 
and Disetses af Women aud Children ; Wm. a 
ton Brown, ; : Xe gf 8 and 

J .: J . dD, 

of Anatomy ; Frances S. Cooke, M. D., In- 
structor, 


Fees, $5 for each of the seven Tickets. Free tui- 
, y Students, in Massachusetts, from State 


SAMUEL GREGORY, M. D., Sxc’y, Boston, 
Sept. 11. 3w 





I N. J. For some time past, I 
preparation which I call 








A FAIR OF FER. 
AM a retail Druggist and Apothecary in‘Trenton, 
made and sold a 
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BE THOU CONTENT. 


BY PAUL GERNARDT—1670. 


Be thou content ; be still before 
His face, at whose right hand doth reign 
Fullness of joy for evermore ; 
Without whom all thy toil is vain. 
He is thy living spring, thy sun, whose rays 
Make glad with life and light thy dreary days : 
Be thou content. 


Art thou all friendless and alone ? 
Hast none in whom thou canst confide ? 
God careth for thee, lonely one ; 
Comfort and help will he provide, 
He sees thy sorrows and thy hidden grief, 
He knoweth when to send thee quick relief : 
Be thou content. 


Lay not to heart whate’er of ill 
Thy foes may falsely speak of thee ; 
Let man defame thee as he will, 
God hears and judges righteotsly. 
Why shouldst thou fear, if God be on thy side, 
Man’s cruel anger, or malicious pride ? 
Be thou content. 


We know for us a rest remains, 

When God will give us sweet release 
From earth, and all our mortal chains, 
And turn our sufferings into peace. 

Sooner or later, death will surely come 
To end our sorrows, and to take us home: 
Be thou content. 


Home to the chosen ones, who here 
Served their Lord faithfully and well ; 
Who died in peace, without a fear, 
And there in peace forever dwell ; 
The Everlasting is their joy and stay; 
The eternal Lord himself to them doth say, 
Be thou content. 
ticeneesiemion 
From the Congregationalist. 
LITTLE MARY. 
From the group of little faces 
One is gone— 
In the old familiar places, 
Sad and lone, 
Father, mother, meek-eyed brother, 


Sit and moan. 


Sit and moan for one departed, 
Pure and mild, 
Little Mary, gentle-hearted, 
Sinless child— 
And, as nestling memories thicken, 


Griefs grow wild. 


Home, once bright, how cold and dreary ! 
Shadows deep 

Fall on forms and hearts a-weary, 
Eyes that weep— 

Thought is in the chureh-yard, seeking 


One asleep. 


Still the merry laugh deceiving 
Fills the ear, 

‘liny arms yet fondly cleaving 
Dry the tear ; 

Foot-falls, silvery foot-falls, patter 
Far and near. 


Ears instinctive pause to hearken, 
Allin vain— 

Days drag on, and skies shall darken 
O'er with pain ; 

But the heart will find its lost one 
Ne’er again! 

From the treasured fire-side faces 
Ilere to-day, 

From the tender, warm embraces, 
Dropp’d away, 

Sleeps she ’mid forgotten sleepers 
In the clay. 


Ah! what weary numbers sighing 
To be free, 

Little Mary, would be lying 
Low with thee ! 

Where no care nor eating sorrow 
F’er shall be. 


Weep not when ye tell the story 
Of the dead— 
"Tis a sun-beam joined the Glory 
Overhead ! 
‘For of such sweet babes is heaven,’ 
Jesus said. 
1 ain a 
THE TRUTH DOTH NEVER DIB. 
Though kingdoms, states, and empires fall, 
And dynasties decay ; 
Though cities crumble into dust, 
And nations die away ; 
Though gorgeous towers and palaces 
In heaps of ruin lie, 
Which once were proudest of the proud, 
The Truth doth never die ! 


We'll mourn not o’er the silent past— 
Its glories are not fled, 
Although its men of high renown 
Be numbered with the dead. 
We'll grieve not o’er what earth hath lost ; 
It cannot claim a sigh, 
For the wrong alone hath perished— 
The Truth doth never die! 


All of the past is living still— 
All that is good and true; 
The rest hath perished; and it did 
Deserve to perish, too. 
The world rolls ever round and round, 
And time rolls ever by; 
And the wrong is ever rooted up, 
But the Truth doth never die! 
coiulsniliilstiannices 
From the Harvard Magazine. 
LITTLE NELL. 
She was not wise, but she was fair, 
Bright as the rose-buds in her hair; 
I never saw her soft eyes look 
Upon the pages of a book :— 
Oh, no, bright little Nellie, no, 
"T would make them dull; I told her so, 


She was not learned, but she to me 
Was nature's sweetest poetry : 

Those golden curls, I see them now 
Sweep like a sunbeam on her brow ; 
No great thoughts puzzled that bright head ; 
They made it ache, so Nellie said. 

She was not wise, but, oh! her eye 
Melted with gentlest sympathy ; 
When clouds lay heavy on my way, 
Bright Nellie chased them all away. 
Sweet, simple child! she did not know 
What in her heart made sunshine so. 


She was not learned, but, oh! her face 

Had such a pure, a loving grace, 

‘The angels loved it, and they bore 

Our Nellie to a brighter shore. 

I saw the laughing lips grow still ; 

Sweet Nellie sleeps beneath the hill. 
—_— ~~ 


WORDS. 
Words are the soul's ambassadors, that go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro ; 

They are the sole expounders of the mind, 
And correspondence keep 'twixt all mankind. 
—_——_—_>—_—— 

INNOCENCE. 

Against the head which innocence secures, 
Insidious malice aims her darts in vain, 
Turn’d backward by the powerful breath of heaven 





Che Liberator. 


THE COMPENSATION SCHEME, &c. 
Survs Conners, (N. Y.) Oct. 16, 1857. 
Frirexp Garnison ;, 

It is some little time since I last wrote you; not 
that I have grown at all conservative, or am any the 
less firm in the belief that nothing short of a revolu- 
tion will ever rid this country of slavery. 

Just here I would say a word against the newly- 
inaugurated compensation schéme. Not that 1 intend 
the slightest disrespect for the very worthy and emi- 
nent men engaged in it. If any thing could fur- 
nish a prestige of the ultimate success of this plan, it 
would be the position of the men who have inaugurat- 
ed it. Had the scheme had its origin far in the South, 
the circumstance would of itself have been an augury 
of the peaceful overthrow of slavery. 

As an excuse for the perpetuation of slavery, the 
propagandists have been loud in their complaints 
against the abolition project of taking their human 
property without compensation. So far as this com- 
plaint is urged against general emancipation, it is 
only a pretext ; and we shall find the South fruitful 
in the invention of pretexts for resisting the consum- 
mution of this scheme. She will do this under the 
apprehension that the operation of such a principle 
would encourage the newly-formed emancipation 
proclivities of one or two of the more Northern slave 
But mainly, she will oppose it as an abolition 
scheme, directed against or intended to undermine 
the interests of the South. Can we rationally sup- 
pose that South Carolina would be favorable to a 
project of the so-called free States creating a fund for 
paying any State the current price for her slaves, 
whenever she should emancipate? Such a thing 
would be just as likely as that we should deem it wise 
to pass « law compensating New York farmers for 
their cattle and horses, whenever the State should 
pass a law against holding as property cattle and 
horses. No, we cannot get at the root of slavery in 
this way. The more anti-slavery influences we com- 
bine and bring into the general government, the more 
we foster the spirit of secession in the South. Slave- 
ry will allow itself to be tampered with just so long 
as our wonderful appreciation of the importance of the 
Union will keep us concoeting conciliatory schemes. 

All the good that our friend Burritt and his coadju- 
tors will do with this enterprise will be to demonstrate 
the utter inutility of attempting thé overthrow of the 
Slave Power without violence sooner or later entering 
into the contest. There is, indeed, but one chance, 
and that is a very small one, for slavery to die a 








States. 





as to the constitutional right of that body to decide 
upon the claims of any person to citizenship. Re- 
verse that decision: let it read that the slave is by no 
provision of the Constitution deprived of those rights 
of citizenship which he possesses by virtue of residing 
within the limits of the government ; let it read that 
the slave is a citizen, ayd no act of legislation on the 
part of any one of the several States can deprive him 
of those rights to person and property which he pos- 
sesses by virtue of his citizenship. With such a de- 
cision, it would not be infringing on the rights of the 
States to protect the citizen in his person and proper- 
ty, any more than it would be infringing upon the 
rights of Great Britain to do the same in her case, 
in similar circumstances. The government has the 
right to protect the subject wherever he may be, 
whether in Georgia or Sardinia. The fact that Geor- 
gia is within the confederacy does not give that 
State any ground of interference with the claims of 
the citizen of the Federal Government. In this re- 
spect, she stands on the same footing with other 
States, and who will question that our Executive may 
complain, and act, in behalf of injured subjects 
abroad? Let geftain decisions of the Supreme Court 
be reversed, and it becomes the duty of Secretary 
Cass to inform the Governor of Tennessee that one 
Andrew Jackson Donaldson has wrongfully treated 
one hundred citizens of the United States, and to 
prosecute measures for their release and for restitu- 
tion. 

Does not the United States Government, as such, 
give any claim to protection by virtue of living with- 
in its limits? Are there not any citizens of the 
United States? If so, under what government do 
those live who reside in the Territories or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? or are they not citizens at all? 
The Constitution does recognise the right to confer 
citizenship by making peculiar provision for those 
who shall fill the, offices created under it, and for 
those who shall help to elect those officers—as to 
whom they shall be ; and this without any reference 
to what may be the laws or Constitution of the State 
in which those citizens (thus constituted such) may 
reside. It seems useless to argue that a government 
founded, in good faith, as such, is not a government, 
and cannot choose its citizens or maintain their rights. 
If the United States do give the privileges of citizer.- 
ship, to whom is it? Not to those who may be de- 
elared such by the Judiciary of the several States— 
that would allow of various interpretations. The 
Supreme Court of the United States was established 
to procure a uniform interpretation of law. It must 
decide the first condition of law—upon whom it is 
binding, who profits by it. This body is made Cesar 
by the Constitution, and to it appeals from State tri- 
bunals are made. Is there any such limitation of its 





peaceful death, and that is by a speedy separation of 
the Union—by leaving the slave States to stand alone. 
The propaganda would then very soon realize the 
weakness and madness of a government resting on 
such a basis. Instead of rushing headlong into fili- 
busterism and other slavery-aggression schemes, they 
would pause to reflect. Under the present govern- 
ment, slavery is steadily gaining power; and this 
must necessarily be the case, as long as the govern- 
ment exists; for the moment we cease to occupy a 
conciliatory and yielding attitude, that moment will 
the South herself practically repudiate the govern- 
ment. 

Future history will record this scheme as a signal 
example of the disposition of the North to be just to 
the South ; but it will also record it as a signal fail- 
ure! 

It seems to me (and with all proper deference I 


gpeak it) that our philanthropic friends have lost sight | 
of the great polar star which should guide us in our the undersigned take this method of expressing our 
efforts against slavery. They are practically recognis- | feelings towards them as men and teachers, and also 
ing the right of man to hold property in man; and/} our regrets at their departure: 


this, while they should be holding it up as the great 


damning sin of the age and country—too dark and | examples of manhood, the infiuence of which has been 
damning to be winked at, and smoothed over, and | to impress upon us, as students and associates, an ele- 


excused, by compensation and other compromising 


schemse. The moral influence of this enterprise is | pave given to us and the world a truly noble instance 


bad, and only bad; bad upon the Northern con- 
science, and bad upon the Southern conscience, so far 
as there is any conscience. 

Candor requires me to say, that prior to the recent 


Republican Convention at Syracuse, I had been de- | 


bating in my mind whether it we ld not be proper 
for me to vote for State officers this fall; but the 
resolutions of that Convention convince me that Re- 
publicanism is a sham, and becoming more and more 
plastic to the touch of the monster evil against which 
it foolishly fancies itself to be battling. Why, sir, 
the party cannot stand upright any more! It is weak 
in the back! It already goes stooping to slavery! 
This miserable conservatism, this want of backbone, 
has no affinity for high moral principle. 


My friends in Columbia county have been enthusi- | 


astic in their reports of the strictures of Mr. Powell 
on the Republican party. In its attitude towards sla- 
very, however, I had not anticipated a change so sud- 
den and disgraceful. On the more essential and vital 
issues, the resolutions are studiously evasive and am- 
biguous. To me, this is a dark and damning feature. It 
betrays at once the hollow, selfish, office-seeking aims 
of the rank and file of this now sham organization. 
This party stepped on to the political board with a 
strong fiourish against the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
further, has since professed to be inexorable in de- 
manding a restoration of the Missouri Restriction. 
On both it is now as silent as the grave, gliding off 
into the sea of threadbare generalities, and such com- 
mon-place political asseverations as have as many 
meanings as the fabulous Hydra had heads. To as- 
sure the propagandists of the indulgent mood in 
which the party now finds itself, it is careful to inform 
them that it will allow of séave-hunting, ‘under the 
Constitution’ ! 
This party is now at sea, without chart or compass; 
How long it will keep 
atioat in the fog of Conservatism, time will tell. 
A. HOGEBOOM. 


that is, without principles. 


Yours, truly, 
ennsttinsgeeeties- tall 
DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
To tHe Eprrox or tae Liperator: 
Dean Sin,—As the question of the dissolution of | 





the Union, with reference to its effect on the existence } 
of slavery, is now being much discussed, and as your | 
paper is always open to the expression of opinion, of 
whatever kind, allow me briefly to suggest that there 
is a constitutional mode of disposing of slavery with 
the Union as it is. The view I take does not, I ap- 


prehend, affect the question of the advisability of dis- 


solving the Union, since the body to which I shall 


refer is entirety and hopelessly under the control of | 


the Slave Power. I refer to it merely as a rightful 
interpretation of the delegated powers of our govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Sumner, and other most prominent Republi- 
eans, have repeatedly affirmed that they had no ulte- 
rior designs upon the existence of alavery in the slave 
States, simply because, as they conceived, Congress 
has no right to legislate for the several States, or in- 
terfere with their peculiar institutions. This position 
is certainly correct ; but the error is the suppressio 
veri. No power resides in Congress to interfere with 
the relation of the master to the slave ; but we must 
admit, if we have a government, that power resides 
somewhere to regulate the relation of the citizen to 
the government. Slavery ean never be abolishdd as 
a matter of legislation, on the part of the ‘Federal 
branch of the government,’ either with reference to 
its expediency or its honesty ; but as an infraction of 
the rights of the citizens of the United States, it may 
become a subject for the consideration of our Execu- 
tive. The power to abolish slavery at once, and with- 
out legislation, belongs to the joint action of the Fed- 
eral Judiciary and the Federal Executive. We read 
the recent and previous decisions of the Supreme 
Court, in reference to the condition of the slave, often 
with disgust, but never with any question or doubt 


| power as that it shall not decide questions of citizen- 
| ship which are appealed? It seems to me that there 
can be no doubt that the Supreme Judiciary can 
abolish slavery in the Carolinas as constitutionally as 
it can now establish it in Oregon, by an incidental de- 
cision in favor of the black man’s claim to citizenship. 
| This would not interfere with the domestic institu- 
| tions of the South, as such. Slavery may exist theo- 
retically, and by law, as well after as before such a 


decision. But beware how a free citizen of the Unit- 
ed States is affected by it! = ae 
TESTIMONIAL. 


The students of New York Central College do pre- 
sent to Professors M. J. Smith, Azariah Smith, and 
A. Z. Armour, the following testimonial :— 

Whereas, the above named Professors have seen 
proper to resign their situations in this institution, we 





Resolved, That in their deportment we have seen 


| vated moral and religious influence; and that they 


| of disinterestedness in the devoted and self-sacrificing 

spirit which has been manifested by them, in their 
attempt to carry out the fundamental principles of this 
institution. 

Resolved, That, as students, we have towards them 
a feeling of kindness and a sense of gratitude, which, 
in their highest purity, are called forth in no other re- 
lation so spontaneously—and are yet so lasting—as in 
the relation existing between the scholar and true 
teather. 

Resolved, That the depth of our regret at their de- 
parture is measured by the estimation #1 which we 
j hold them as men and instructors, and also by the 

earnest desire which we cherish that New York Cen- 
| tral College may succeed in meeting the demands of 
a progressive age, by showing ‘itself the truthful ex- 





| ponent of the noble and humane principles upon which 
| it was founded. 
Philo Cowles, 
J. B. Reeve, 
Judson Smith, 
Zerah Masters, 
Lewis Spaulding, 
A. F. Bailey, 
M. P. Marsh, 
Geo. Davis, 
Solomon Hoxie, 
L. C. Gardner, 
D. W. Carrier, 
H. Langworthy, 
H. Brown, 
W. H. Shaw, 
Ce The above list of names includes all the mem- 
bers of the Collegiate Department, with the excep- 
tion of four in the two lower classes. 
Central College, McGrawville, Oct. 13, 1857. 


James Hathaway Jackson, 
M. Halsted, 

Jennie M. Combs, 

Sara D. Porter, 

Hattie L. Eldredge, 
Fannie J. Eldredge, 
Lucina D. Langworthy, 
Susan A. Hamblen, 
Nancy E. LaMont, 
Narcissa Dow, 

Helen A. Fairbank, 
Eliza P. Burnham, 
Gertri Hinckley. 








RICHARD HENRY LEE ON WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS. 
From the National Intelligencer, October 13. 

A gentleman in Virginia, well known to us’ for 
his sound learning and many accomplishments, has 
politely communicated to us the subjoined letter, ad- 
bomen in the year 1778, by Richard Henry Lee to 

his sister, Mrs. Hannah Corbin, of Richmond, (Va.,) 
and which has never been previously published. We 
have it before us in the original manuscript of the 
writer, familiar to us from other specimens of bis 
hand which have come beneath our eyes, This let- 
| ler, it will be observed, was written from Chantilly, 
|in Westmoreland county, Virginia, the country seat 
and residence of the illustrious Revolutionary states- 
man, and appears from its face to have been in re- 
|ply to a communication from his sister, in which 
‘she had suggested or enforced the political rights of 
widows, either to exemption from taxation or to a 
share-in the election of the people’s representatives. 

In order properly to appreciate the origin and mo- 
tive, as well of Mrs. Corbin’s letter to her brother, 
as of the arguments contained in the reply of the 
latter, it is only necessary to refer to the great prin- 
eiple for which the American colonies were then 
struggling against the mother country — the doc- 
trine that taxation and representation should be in- 
separable. ‘This is well termed by Mr. Lee ‘ a large 
subject,’ and it perhaps should occasion no surprise 
to find that its boundaries were deemed wide enough 
by some strong minds of the female sex in that rev- 
olati era, to embrace the rights of women as 
well as of men, especially when the position of the 
former was such as to impose on them the liabilities 
which constituted the a t foundation of the 
civil franchise claimed by the latter. If women 
were taxed, why should not women have a voice in 
the election of the taxing authority? 
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I am persuaded that it w: 
security, nor alter 
plain of. Because the tax idea does not 
consideration of al property, but is accom- 
modated to the highest prices given for the anual 
fits. Thus, no more than one-half per cent. is 

id on the assessed value, although uce sells now 
three or four hundred \per cent. above what it for- 
merly did. Tobo. [Tobacco] sold five or six years 
ago for 15s, and 2d., now ‘tis at 50and 55, A very 
considerable part of the property I hold is, like 
yours, temporary, for my life only; yet I see the 
propriety of paying my proportion of the tax laid 
for the protection of property, so long as that prop- 
erty remains in my possession, and I derive use and 
profit from it. 

‘ When we complained of British taxation, we did 
so with much reason, and there is great difference 
between our case and that of the unrepresented in 
this country. The English Parliament nor their re- 
presentatives would pay a farthing of the tax they 
imposed on us—but quite otherwise. Their proper- 
ty would have been exonerated in exact proportion 
to the burdens they laid on ours, Oppressions, 
therefore, without end, and taxes without reason or 
public necessity, would have been our fate had we 
submitted to British usurpation, For my part, I 
had much rather leave my children free than in pos- 
session of great nomiral wealth, which would infal- 
libly have been the case with all American 
sions had our property been subject to the arbitrary 
taxation of a British Parliament. 

‘ With respect to Mr. Fauntleroy, if he speaks 
as you say, it isa very good reason why he ought 
not to be an assessor. But, if he should be, the 
law has wisely provided a remedy against the mis- 
takes or the injustice of assessors, by giving the in- 
jured party appeal to the Commissioners of Tax, 
which Commissioners are anually chosen by the free- 
holders and housekers, [housekeepers,} and in the 
choice of whom you have as legal a right to vote as 
any other person. I believe there is no instance in 
our new government of any unnecessary placemen ; 
and I know the rule is to make their salaries mod- 
erate as possible, and even these moderate salaries 
are to pay tax. But should Great Britain gain her 
point, where we have one placeman, we should have 
a thousand, and pay pounds where we pay pence ; 
nor should we dare to murmur, under pain of mili- 
tary execution, This, with the other horrid con- 
comitants of slavery, may well persuade the Amer- 
icans to lose blood, and pay taxes also, rather than 
submit to them. 

‘ My extensive engagements have prevented me 
from adverting to yours and Dr. Hall's subscription 
for Ld. Camden’s picture not having been refunded, 
as the ag have long since been, but the money is 
— or your call. 

‘Tam, my dear sister, most sincerely and affec- 
tionately yours, ‘Ricuarp Henry Ler. 

‘P. 8.—Dr. Steptoe and myself returned last night 
from a ten days’ confinement at Belleview, where our 
Brother [MS. defaced] . . . . very great danger of 
losing his life. ... . [MS. defaced.] I have the 
pleasure to inform you . . . . [MS. defaced.] .. . 
danger. R. H. L.’ 


Saree Pe — uiiibliiaes 
From Life Illustrated, 
A WONDERFUL PICTURE. 


Landseer, who has achieved the highest reputa- 
tion as a painter of animals, has found a rival, if 
not a superior, in the person of Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur. Her splendid picture, the ‘ Horse Fair,’ 
now on exhibition at -Messrs. Williams, Stevens, 
Williams & Co., 352 Broadway, is certainly a 
marvellous work. And the most extraordinary con- 
sideration about it, with many, is, no doubt, the 
fact that it is the work of a woman, 

If it be true that ‘soul is the identity of all art,’ 
the fair artist has equalled if not excelled any 

tinting of animals of which we have any know- 
edge. ‘The peculiar excellence of the painting con- 
sists in the life, and mind, and soul so dictinetly in- 
dividualized in the animals and characters repre- 
sented. 

While the form, color, position, and expression 
of each animal and each person are well-nigh per- 
fect, the impression we receive of their imaginary 
actions, spirit, thoughts, aid feelings, absolutely 
amazes us. Weseem to feel their feelings and think 
their thoughts. Indeed, we are strangely en rap- 
port with every person “and every brute before us. 
So perfectly are every muscle and lineament harmon- 
ized with the physiognomy, and so traly are the 
features of the face made to express the workings of 
the mental organs (for horses have minds, though 
not souls), that we see at a glance, and comprehend 
without being conscious of any reasoning process, 
the workings of the instinct, and the reason and the 
feelings in the outward form. 

But why should not womankind excel in this line 
of art? It seems to us that they are better qualified 
by nature. The perceptivities, the intuitions, the 
sympathies, the imitativeness of the female are 
constitutionally greater than those of the male.— 
And these are precisely the qualities necessary to 
appreciate another’s mental state, whether faculties, 
passions, or instincts predominated. 

Some of the English critics characterize Mlle. 
Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair’ as ‘a masterly and mas- 
culine production.’ We join issue with them. We 
regard the painting as eminently feminine. It is 
altogether too common for men to denominate every 
thing that indicates a high order of talent in a wo- 
man as masculine. It isnot only untrue and unjust, 
but selfish and mean. They might as well term 
every insensate, stupid, or halfsidiotic thing that a 
man does, a very foolish and feminine production, as 
to call all the evidences of a cultivated intellect in 


a woman masculine. 

A brief biographical notice of Rosa Bonheur will 
serve to confirm the doctrine we have long taught, 
that the reason so few women excel in the arts and 
sciences, is because so few of them have the proper 
education and training. She was born at Bordeaux, 
France. Her father was a painter of considerable 
talent, and her instructor. An English paper says : 
‘She has chiefly confined her attention hitherto to the 
study ofanimals, and, although young, has made her- 
selfa wide reputation. One of her great merits is said 
to be the correctness of her drawings, and the air of 
truthfulness which pervades all of her compositions. 
Her first pieture, representing ‘ Rabbits Eating Car- 
rots,’ was exhibi in 1840, and her next, ‘A 
Flock of Sheep Driven Along a Road During a 
Storm,’ obtained a gold medal. In 1846 she ex- 
hibited her picture of the ‘ Oxen of Cantal,’ which 

rehased in England, and in 1848, ‘ A Scene 


was 
of Husbandry,’ which gained a first medal, and | Soil 


which is now ited in the Luxem . Her 
last work, the ‘ Horse Fair,’ Pg ste loa 
admiration in Paris and London, and red for 


her the title of a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts at a é 

e picture now on exhibition is the of 
Mr. Wright, of Hoboken. property 





From the Beston Temperance Visitor. 
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e tour was an 
successful brilliant one, his lectures 


nce. 


State lecturing on 


upon which he did not converse with fluency an 
oquence. He passed, with the most careless ease, 
from the profoundest disquisition uy on the doctrines 
of the Bible, the religion of Confucius, or the Ba- 
conian philosophy, to the lightest literature of the 
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FASTING AND PRAYER. 

The London Globe says that the Privy Council 
have fixed Sunday, the ith day of October, for a 
day of national humiliation and prayer, on aceount 
of the Indian troubles. If they h ctised the 

rinciples of the Christian rule in India, in the last 

undred years, they would have less occasion for 
Fast days and prayer now. It is little short of blas- 
phemy for a people to subjugate nations, rob them, 
apply physical tortures, and goad them to insurrec- 
tion, and then go over the solemn farce of Fast 
days and prayers, that God would avert the punish- 
ment they deserve, and pre the minds of their 
victims to suffer more. To show how meek and 
Christian the English have become preparatory to 
‘the great Fast ; we clip the following from alan. 
don Spectator, saying what should be done with 
Nena Sahib, in the event of his capture alive : 


‘ He should be caged for a matter as study ; and 
after exhibition in India, should be brought to Eng- 
|land, and carefully guarded, to live out the term of 
‘his natural, or rather unnatural life, like a monster 
without sympathy. His physical health should be 
preserved with the utinost care, and he should live 
to undergo the most painful of all punishment to 
such a misereant—the absence of all sympathy, and 
the knowledge that he was reduced to the condition 
of a captured beast of prey, a study for the natural 
philosophers of the nation he had out ; as some 
compensation for forfeited humanity. He should be 
eaged in the Tower as the real Bengal tiger, with 
some of the four-footed tigers in cages along side of 
him for comparison. We do not revenge ourselves 
on wild beasts ; we kill them out of the way, or 
keep them as specimens ; and we caunot afford to 
waste the opportunity for the punishment of a hu- 
man tiger as a warning, a punishment that distance 
from the scene of his atrocities will magnify mani- 
fold as a deterring influence. He isa gentleman, a 
high caste, ever susceptible of mortification by the 
process of degradation from the condition of human- 
ity to that of brutality ; devoid of moral feeling, 
probably a moral idiot, and only sensitive in pride 
or vanity. The spectacle of his hopeless captivity 
will do more to deter, than would the hanging of a 
hundred thousand of his fellows. Mere death would 
be no punishment to this human brate—would have 
no effect on the future.’ 

ee > 
A NEW FIRM. 

In the last number of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Bugle, 

a correspondent says :— 


You are probably not very much in favor of the 
recent compensation scheme, as developed in the 
Cleveland speeches and resolutions of Burrit, Den- 
nison and Smith ; you may even think — to use the 
expressive language of a scion of Infantile America 
—that ‘ it died a borning,’ and that you will not be 
called upon to contribute for its support. However 
these things may be, you will perhaps be willing to 
give a gratutious insertion to the accompanying ad- 
vertisement, which came into my hands in a some- 
what peculiar manner ; and if other philanthropic 
editors should follow your example, who can tell 
what a blessing it would be to the slave! 

Charles W. Dennison. 
CASH FOR SLAVES. 


The undersigned would respectfully announce 
to the public in general, and the slaveholding com- 
munity in particular, that they have opened an office 
in the city of New York, at No. 1 Compensation 
street, fur the purchase of 

CHATTELS PERSONAL, 
where the lowest cash price will be paid for slaves 
in such lots as will suit sellers. 

They cannot affurd to give the full market value 
for slaves, as their object in purchasing is to free 
them ; they are therefore unable to offer more than 
$225 per head. 


Elihu Burritt. Gerrit Smith. 










For the information of all, but especially of those 
who have faithful and attached servants to dispose 
of, they have t pleasure in stating that in con-; 
sideration of the fact, that southern chattels have | 
never received any compensation for their services, | 
they will, upon giving them their freedom, generous- | 
ly Rey to each the sum of $25, which will be amply | 
sufficient to enable them to surround themselves 
with all the comforts and conveniences, if not the 
luxuries of life. 

As an inducement to all slaveholders to sell to our 
firm, we assure them that by so doing they will not 
only secure the $225 which we pay on delivery, but 
they will find that their real estate will immediately 
more than double in value, and will thus realize that 
virtue is its own reward ! 

Don’t forget the street and number, where you 
will find purchasers for your slaves in 


BURRITT, DENNISON & SMITH. 


N.B. We in orders on the Treasury of the 
United States, od ag! 





BUCHANAN DEMOCRACY. 


The New Orleans Delta, the leading organ of the 
Southern Democracy, wags A the recent letter of 
Pres. Buchanan to Prof. Silliman and others, to 
mean as follows :— 


‘Mr. Buchanan’s Slavery is not sectional, but na- 
tional. It exists ractically in Kansas, and theo- 
retically in rah mg Oregon, Minnesota and New 
Mexico. No right-thinking man can question this 
fact. In order to destroy its national existence in 
the Territories, tlre people thereof in the settlement 
of the terms with their State Constitution must ex- 
clude it by a introduced for that purpose. 
The right, therefore, claimed by the South, exists in 
its nationality—a right which the Northern Free 

il Democracy at this moment deny and oppose 
with all their might. 

We have to say that so valuable is Southern Slavery 
in itself, so wholesome and salutary in an industrial 
and social point of view, and so conservative of na- 
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As a Famity Puyste. 


From Dr. E. W. Cartwright, of New Orleans, 
“Your Pints are the of purges. Their excellent 


We possess. : a 
effectual in their action on Ave cone 
i Y treatment 
For Javnpicr anp aut Liver CompLaints 
From Dr. Theodore Beit, of New York Cty. : 
“Not only are your Pus admirably 
rh but I find their beneficial 
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practice more tual for the cure of biliour 
Plaints than any one remedy T can mention. T siocersy 
rejoice that e lengt! urgati 

the confidence of the profession ond the poles is worthy 


DyspEpsta — Ixprekstioy, 

From Dr. Henry J. Knox, of St. Louis, 
“The Pris you were kind enough to send me have | 

all used in my practice, and have satisfied me that they oo 
truly an extraordivary medicine. So pecaliarly ane ten 

adapted to the diseases of the human system, that they Bee 
to work upon them alone. I have cured SOME eases Of d = 
and ace anygred with | them, which had resisted the 


'y use. d 
found them to be effectnal iy 9) 
! ieee, > tn pee all the com. 
Dysentrery — DiARRHGA — Reray, 
Prom Dr. J. @. Green, of Chi \ 
“ Your Pruis have had a long trial in D 
hold them in esteem as one of the best cperleee Tape ; 
fonnd. Their —n. effect upon 4 
an excellcnt remed ly, when given in smal! 
and diarrhaa. Their eugercoating snes nett 


acceptable and convenient for the uys of women and 


INTERNAL Onerarcriox—Wonus—Svrranssioy. 
From Mre. 3. Stuart, practions 28 @ Physician and Milwvfe 


“T find one or two large doses of your P 
TLL, tak 
time, are excollent promotives of the weteral ted 
when wholly or partially Suppressed, and also very ef. 
Seatmal to var the rege and expel worms. ‘They are 
% = ° na physic we have that I recommond boother 
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ConsTIPATION — Cosrrvennss, 
Prom Dr. J. P. Vaughn, Omada. 

“Too much cannot be eaid of your Pris for the cure of 
eostiveness. If others of our fraternity have found them 
as efficacious as I have, they should join mie in proclaiming 
it for the benefit of the multitudes who suffer from that 
complaint, which, although bad enough in itself, is the pro- 
a oe - —. I believe costiveness w 
orig’! in iver, but your Pr 
oes ths n y Lis affect that organ aud 
IMPURITIES OF THR Boop — Scrorvia — Erv- 

SIPELAS — Sart Ruewm — Tetren — Temons 

— Ruevmatism — Gout — Nevnarota. 

From Dr. Esekiel Hall, Philadelphia. 

“You were right, Doctor, in saying that your Prius purify 
the blood. They do that. | have used them of late wears ip 
my practice, and agree with your statements of their efficacy, 
They stimulate the excretories, and carry off the impnritios 
that stagnate in the blood, engendering disease, They 
stimulate the organs of digestion, and infuse vitality sod 
vigor ipto the system. 

7 Seon retention as you prepare’are a national benefit, and 
yon deserve great credit for them.” 

For Heapacur—Sick Heapache— Fort Sroy. 
acH—PiLys—Drorsy—PLeEtTHORA—PAnacysis 
— Firs — &c. 

From Dr. Edward Boyd, Baltimore. 

“Dean Dr, Aver: I cannot answer you what complaints 
Thave cured with your P1118 better than to say af thor we 
ever treat with a purgative medicine. 1 pince great depend. 
ence on an effectual cathartic in my daily contest with dis 
ease, and believing as I do that your Pritts afford wa the best 
we have, I of course value them highly.” 

S@ Most of the Pills in market contain Mercury, which, 
although a valuable remedy in skilful bande, is dangerous 
in a public pill, from the dreadful consequences that fre- 
quently follow its incautious use, These contain uo mercu- 
ry or mineral substance whatever. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has long been manufactured by a practical chemist, and 
every ounce of it under his own eye, with invariable accu 
racy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from coun- 
terfeits, and consequently can be relied on ss genuine, 
without adulteration. It supplies the surest remedy the 
world has ever known for the cure of all pulmonary com- 
laints; for Covane, Cops, Hoarsryaas, Avtuma, Crore, 
Ynoopine CoucH, Broncmmtis, Incipient Conscmpt 
for the relief of consumptive paticnts in advanced stages of 
the disease. As time makes these facts wider and better 
known, this medicine has gradually become the best reli- 
ance of the afflicted, from the log cabiu of the American 
peasant to the palaces of European kings. Throvghout 
this entire country, in every state aud city, and indeed al 
most every hamlet it contains, Cxrxey Pectoral is known 
as the best of all remedies for diseases of the throat and 
lungs. In many foreign countries it is extensively used by 
their most intelligent physicians. If there is any depend- 
ence on what men of every station certify it has done for 
them ; if we cau trust our own senses when we sre the dan- 
gorous affections of the lungs yield to it; if we can dep ond 
on the assurance of intelligent physicians, whose business 
is to know; in short, if there is any reliance upoo sny 
thing, then isit irrefutably proven that this medicine does 
cure the class of diseases it is designed for, beyond any and 
all other remedies known to mankind. Nothing but its in- 
trinsic virtues, and the unmistakable benefit conferred on 
thousands of sufferers, could originate aud maintain the 
reputation it enjoys. While many inferior remedies have 
been thrust upon the community, hare failed, and beon 
discarded, this has gained friends by every trial. conferred 
benefits on the afflicted they can nevor forget, and produced 
cures too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 
, 
Prepared by Dr. J. €. AY ER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CC., od pacing. 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, § 
BROWN & PRICE, Salem; 

H. H. HAY, Portland ; 

J. N. MORTON & CO., Coneord, N. H.; 

And by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every 
where. 

October 9. 6m 


ELOCUTION 


8 rapidly rising in favor, and a competent teacher 

of this art will supply a long-felt want. Miss H. 
G. GUNDERSON, Teacher to the Mercantile Acad- 
emy, No. 11 Mercantile Building, Summer street, 
offers her services in this department to Collezes, 
Academies, Schools, professional gentlemen, ladies, 
and all who wish to acquire a correct style of reading 
and speaking. 

Miss G. has permission to refer to 
gentlemen :— =e 

G. F. Tuayer, Esq., late Principal of t! 
Hall School. - 

Amos Baker, Esq., Principal of Chapman 
School. ; 
ao J. W. Oxmsreap, Editor of the W atchmen 
and Reflector. , 

Rev. C. F. Banwarp, Warren St. Chapel. 

Prof. H. B. Hacxetr, Newton Theological Seminary: 

Prof. Anvau Hovey, “ ¢ 4 

Rey. O. 8. Srzaxns, Newton Centre. 

Rev. J. Newton Buows, D. D., Philadelphia. a 

Rev. L. F. Bexower, D. D., Principal of Saratog 
Female Seminary. 

Boston, May 1, 1867. ly 


[Signed by upwards of six Thousand persons.) 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & 00. 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT, 
ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER, 





the following 


ve Chauncy 





THEY WILL COMMENCE THE ISSUE OF 
THE 


Atlantic Monthly. 


HEY will aim to furnish the reading public *"e* 
and to give 


source of amusement-and instruction, nought. 
to authors a new and independent vehicle of - 
The current literature, and the prominent ee the 
of the day, will receive due attention ; — . > 
same time, no pains will be spared to presea hte 
tractive miscellany of tales, sketches, and poetry, 
the best writers. mitted © 
Among other contributors, they are perl os. 
name the following, from whom articles my © 





Mrs. H. BrronEr Srowes 
Mrs. GAskEL, | 
Author of ‘ Ruth, . 
ry Barton,’ « Nor’ 
South,’ etc. 


Wuuum H. Prescorr, 
Raurn Watno Emenson, 
Wa. C. Bryant, 

Henxax W. jonenee’ 
Rev. F. H. Hever, D.D., 
Narn’t Hawruorne, Mrs. L..Mazia -_ 
Joun G. Wuirtter, Mrs. C. M. Krext+ 
Ourver Wevvert Horwes, Mrs. Piss, yaa May 
James R. Lowe, Author of ad 
J. Lorunor Moruey, « Caste,’ ete. ¥ 
Gro. Wu. Curtis, Mise Ross TeRk*, 
Hruman Mevivitte, Wirkte Cnt ped 
Prof. C. C. Furton, Author of the 


Prof. F. J. Curn, soem - 
C. Rerrist, ‘ 
Rog Sues, Author of ‘ Doctor A® 
Author of « Wensley,’ —_tonio,’ the. 
J.T. Trownxrper, Summer Buoows os 
Author of ‘ Neighbor Author, of 
Jackwood,’ &c. Court,’ ete. 
C. W. Puir1e0, E, M. Warrty, Political 
intivered Married,’ Author of ‘ 
Jauns HaNnax, —_—, 
Author of Singleton Fon- C. F. Bx) Parsons. 


tenoy,’ 
price, cents each number. 
BE decoust mete to clubs, or to 
buy to sell again. 
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